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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A MAD WORLD, INDEED 


| pgm says that the world 
has gone mad. By “the world” 
they mean the military world, or 
the political world. But more dan- 
gerous by far is the prevalent mad- 
ness in the world of thought, logic, 
reason. “O judgment, thou art fled 
to brutish beasts and men have lost 
their reason.” You may find a doz- 
en examples on any page of your 
daily newspaper. Take for one in- 
stance, such a crazy sequence of 
events as this. 

First: the President of the United 
States asserts repeatedly and em- 
phatically that our government has 
no intention of go- 
ing to war. In his 
latest “fireside chat” 
he said, “Our na- 
tional policy is not directed toward 
war. Its sole purpose is to keep 
war away from our country and 
away from our people. You can 
therefore nail—nail—any talk 
about sending armies to Europe as 
a deliberate untruth.” 

Second: William Allen White, 
persona gratissima to Mr. Roose- 
velt, repeats the President’s pledge 
with slight verbal modifications, ex- 


Curious 
Continuity 


plaining that the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies 
had no intention of involving the 
United States in war. “Tell Eu- 
rope,” he says, “that the Yanks are 
not coming.” 

Third: Mayor La Guardia, also 
at least persona grata, denounces 
Mr. White, jibes at him, and calls 
him a traitor to the cause. 

Fourth: Mr. White resigns the 
chairmanship of the Committee. 
The President is silent. 


OW of course it may be that 

what I have called a “crazy se- 
quence” may not be crazy at all. 
Perhaps it is I who am illogical or 
irrational or imbecile or something. 
But as I see the William Allen 
White affair, that well-intentioned 
country editor was penalized for re- 
peating what the President had 
said. Mr. Roosevelt may declare 
over the radio to a hundred million 
hearers with slow solemn emphasis 
“any talk about sending armies to 
Europe is a deliberate untruth,” 
but if his good friend and de- 
voted champion Mr. White puts it 
more pithily and picturesquely, 
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“The Yanks are not coming,” he 
will be thrown to the wolves. It’s 
a mad world. Or am I mad? 

Perhaps I should say at just this 
point that readers who may feel 
the urge to answer that question 
may as well avoid vituperation, ob- 
jurgation, and indeed all manner of 
declamation. Of that sort of re- 
ply to previous perplexities I have 
had a surfeit, and, as all mothers 
of small children 
know, a surfeit even 
of good is bad. What 
should be done in 
the case of a back- 
ward child is to hear 
him sympathetically and explain to 
him patiently and gently just why 
he is wrong. Castigation without 
explanation will only make him 
more stupid. 

Don’t forget the sequence: the 
President says that any one who 
talks about sending our boys to 
fight in Europe is a deliberate liar. 
The response is “Bully for you, Mr. 
President.” William Allen White 
says our boys are not going to fight 
in Europe. The response is “Out 
with him! Give him the boot! Rip 
the hide off him!” 


A President 
May; 

An Editor 
May Not 


OR is this an isolated case. Mr. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, chosen by 

the President to occupy the most 
important and, in the circum- 
stances, most arduous ambassa- 
dorial position in the world, does a 
fine job — extraordinarily fine. He 
comes home just before election 
and delivers an effective campaign 
speech for Mr. Roosevelt. So far so 
good. But, the election over, he 
says he will spend his time and his 
fortune to keep America out of war. 
He says once what the President 
had said a dozen times. And for 
that Mr. Ickes, who purports to be 
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a presidential mouthpiece, calls Mr, 
Kennedy a Judas to Mr. Roosevelt! 
It’s beyond my understanding. 
But then of course 
I learned logic— 
what little I ever had 
of it—at the turn of 
the century. The 
world has changed 
since then, and perhaps the laws 
and rules of thinking have changed 
with it. All I know is that back in 
the early 1900’s the sentence “I will 
try to keep you out of war” meant 
“I will try to keep you out of war,” 
no matter who said it. If a Presi- 
dent said it you cried “Hurrah.” 
If an ambassador said it you also 
cried “Hurrah.” Now, when a 
President says it they cry “Savior!” 
and when an ambassador says it 
they cry “Judas!” 

Not alone Mr. Ickes but any 
writer or speaker, American or 
English, may now “have at” Mr. 
Kennedy with no let or hindrance. 
No hold is barred. No blow is foul. 
Witness this precious sample of ur- 
bane British journalism from A. J. 
Cummings, a writer on politics in 
The News Chronicle: “While he 
[Mr. Kennedy] was here, his suave, 
monotonous style, his nine over- 
photographed children and his hail- 
fellow-well-met manner concealed a 
hard-boiled business man’s eager 
ness to do a profitable business deal 
with the dictators, and he deceived 
many decent English people.” 

“A profitable business deal with 
the dictators!” would have been 
called malicious libel in other days. 
But now it seems considered part 
of the language of legitimate politi- 
cal controversy. As for the “over- 
photographed family”: is it really 
cricket to insult a man’s wife and 
children because he wants to keep 
his country out of war? 


Hard-Boiled 
Business Man 
and Such a 
Family! 
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HEN, too, there is the case of 
Colonel Lindbergh. The com- 
mon opinion seems to be that the 
one-time hero has fallen to the level 
of Aaron Burr if not of Benedict 
Arnold. Someone has called him a 
“cold fish,” but even the most cold- 
blooded fish of a man would blaze 
under the epithets hurled at Lind- 
bergh. As we get nearer and nearer 
to war, the epithets become more 
numerous and more nasty. The 
fine art of argumen- 
tation has degen- 
erated into a din of 
loud noises and 
showers of brick- 
bats. And what did Lindbergh do 
that men call him “Fascist,” “Nazi,” 
“traitor,” “coward,” “appeaser”? 
For the life of me I cannot make 
out. I think I have read all that he 
has said—precious little altogether 
—and all that he has done—his 
deeds are more than his words— 
since he hopped off for Le Bourget 
air field; but I see no reason either 
in what he has said or what he has 
done to justify the fierce onslaught 
made upon him. 

The substantial facts in the mat- 
ter have been assembled and pre- 
sented in orderly fashion in a re- 
cent article in the Saturday Eve- 

ring Post. They seem to be about 

s follows: Having proved himself 
to be no “flyin’ fool” but a most 
capable airman, an expert in the 
art of aviation, and a shrewd scien- 
tific observer, he was urged by 
Major Truman Smith, military at- 
taché at the United States legation 
in Berlin, to accept the invitation 
of Field Marshal Goering to inspect 
the progress made in German avia- 
tion. He accepted. Both invitation 
and acceptance were official. In 
three successive tours of the facto- 
ties and fields of Nazi Germany in 


The 
Lindbergh 
Case 
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1936, 1937, 1938, he was accorded 
such opportunity to see and to learn 
as was perhaps given to no one else 
so well prepared to understand. 
What he saw amazed him. He came 
to the conviction that the Nazis had 
outstripped all the rest of Europe 
in the technical development of air- 
craft and practical training for 
aerial warfare. In subsequent simi- 
lar visits to Russia, he came to the 
conclusion that the much vaunted 
Soviet aviation lagged far behind 
that of Germany. He so reported. 
His reports were sent through the 
usual official chan- 
nels to the War De- 
partment at Wash- 
ington. In private 
conversation he 
communicated the 
same findings to members of the 
British parliament shortly before 
the Munich crisis. 

As for military aviation in 
France, he found it “nothing short 
of appalling.” Labor troubles and 
protracted strikes in the factories 
had brought about “stagnation and 
industrial paralysis.” This infor- 
mation, too, was made known to 
the proper officials in our own gov- 
ernment and much of it to the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, England was caught 
napping, and we have been caught 
napping. England was dismally 
and tragically unprepared in Sep- 
tember, 1939. We are still dismally 
—please God, not tragically—un- 
prepared in February, 1941. Can it 
therefore be that the virulent de- 
nunciation of Colonel Lindbergh, 
apparently flowing from official 
sources, is an example of the usual 
revenge taken by old fogies who 
were wrong upon a man who was 
right? Major Williams reiterates 
incessantly in the daily press—be- 


Bene 
Meruit 
de Re 
Publica 
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ing retired he can write freely— 
that the bureaucrats crucified Billy 
Mitchell. First Mitchell, now Lind- 
bergh is penalized for telling the 
truth. A prophet is persecuted if 
his prophecies come true. The only 
prophecy welcome to a certain type 
of official is false prophecy, comfort- 
able prophecy, reassuring prophecy, 
“everything-is-going-to-be-all-right” 
prophecy, the kind of prophecy 
the French believed behind their 
Maginot Line; the 
kind of prophecy the 
English believed be- 
hind their navy, the 
Maginot Line of the 
sea. Lindbergh ac- 


Usual 
Reward of 
the True 
Prophet 


centuated the importance of avia- 
tion as compared with those old 
stand-bys, the army and navy; his 
information turned out to be ter- 
ribly true; so the parties responsible 
for the delay in aerial preparedness 


defend themselves by attacking the 
one whose crime it was to be awake 
when they were asleep. “You kill 
the prophets,” said Christ, “and 
your children build their monu- 
ments.” Later there will be monu- 
ments to Lindbergh, documentary 
and literary monuments, “aere 
perennius.” Historians will vindi- 
cate him when he is dead. 


NE word more before we drop 
the Lindbergh case. They say 
this and that about him. Some of 
the charges may be true; some are 
false; one of them is particularly 
cruel, the charge that he expatriat- 
ed himself. I don’t know any hu- 
man being who, having suffered as 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh suf- 
fered at home, wouldn’t feel im- 
pelled to “get away from it all” for 
a while. But let that pass. For the 
sake of the argument, let us grant 
that all the vicious things said 
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about him are true. What has that 
to do with the issue at stake? The 
wise and good & Kempis says, 
“Mind not who says a thing but 
what is said.” If an angel were to 
come from heaven and tell a lie 
we are not to believe him. If a devil 
were to come from hell and tell the 
truth we should pay tribute to the 
truth. Lindbergh is no devil, but 
he told the truth. Did we pay trib- 
ute to the truth? If so, where are 
our airplanes? If so, why all this 
feverish agitation about defense, 
two years, three years after the 
warning? The lesson is, if we will 
learn the lesson, that the “Fas- 
cists,” the “Nazis,” the “Trojan 
horses,” the “Fifth Columnists” in 
America are not those who told 
us that Germany was strong, but 
those in high place who were blind 
enough not to see what progress the 
Nazis were making and too preju- 
diced to accept a report given them 
by a man who did see. 

Critics of Lindbergh will retort, 
“We condemn him not because of 
what he saw and what he told, but 
because he warns us now to keep 
out of the war.” So that’s it! But 
beware. He was right once. He 
may be right again. It may indeed 
be well to stay out. There is no 
guarantee that we shall win if we 
goin. Do the advo- 
cates of our going in 
make that perfectly 
plain? Do they say 
we may lose? Do 
they tell the people, the good sim- 
ple people who so easily fall for 
propaganda, that if we lose, or even 
if we win we shall face bankruptcy, 
and such a depression as will make 
the last ten years seem fat in com- 
parison with the lean years to 
come? Do the warmongers explain 
honestly and in detail what it will 


Face the 
Facts and 
Decide 
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mean to be defeated and humili- 
ated? If these questions and a doz- 
en more are honestly asked and 
truly answered and still the people 
say we should go into the war, I 
suppose we minority dissidents can 
only acquiesce, and grieve. 

On the last day of 1940 the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion (the Gallup Poll) reported that 
“the vast majority of Americans 
still want the United States to ‘stay 
out,’ ” and that “in the latest survey 
88 per cent said they would vote 
against war today if the question 
were raised in a nation-wide ref- 
erendum.” The one thing that the 
pro-war agitators do not want and, 
being powerful and influential, will 
not permit is a nation-wide ref- 
erendum. They declare it sufficient 
that Mr. Roosevelt was re-elected, 
and they would have us infer from 
that fact that the 
voters handed him a 
mandate to go ahead 
with whatever for- 
eign policy he may see fit to adopt 
from day to day. What the propo- 
nents of this view forget or would 
have us all forget is that the Presi- 
dent’s campaign speeches virtually 
promised to keep us out of war, and 
that therefore the people gave him 
no mandate to lead us into war. 


Vox 
Populi? 


peor the Gallup Poll report as 
of December 31st. How fast and 
how much that report may vary by 
the time these paragraphs appear I 


shall not venture to guess. But 
though it would be a shock it would 
not be a surprise if by February 
the tables were turned and the ma- 
jority—say rather the articulate 
majority—were to signal the Presi- 
dent “full steam ahead.” Miracles 
are wrought by propaganda. Dev- 
il’s miracles. 
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NE very effective vehicle for 

war-propaganda is the corre- 
spondence section of the daily 
press. In that forum where irre- 
sponsible volunteer molders of 
public opinion express themselves 
freely and frankly and with none 
of the inhibitions of an editor, not 
to say of a president or a presiden- 
tial candidate, there have been day 
after day for months such expres- 
sions as this, from the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“Though heartily applauding the 
stand taken by the President — of 
all possible aid to Britain—HI yet 
question the fairness, or the wis- 
dom of the one reservation he 
made, that we ourselves would not 
actively enter the war with our own 
men. No doubt this reservation 
was made as a concession to our 
isolationists-at-any-price. But isn’t 
it about time we quit kidding those 
people and ourselves? If it is a fact 
that an Axis victory would be a dis- 
aster for us, and one that would 
inevitably draw us into the war 
eventually anyway, why commit 
ourselves to a passive role, even for 
the moment?. .. If we have decided 
that we simply can’t let Hitler get 
away with his murder of our friend, 
then we had better make up our 
minds pretty soon that we, too, are 
in on this business of stopping him 
with everything we’ve got—not even 
short of war.” 

In a neighboring column in the 
same paper an almost equally im- 
petuous “constant-reader” delivers 
himself with a magnificent disre- 
gard and even contempt for inter- 
national law, that is to say for right 
and justice: 

“Let us face the question square- 
ly. Undoubtedly the transfer of in- 
terned German vessels to Britain 
would be an unfriendly act and a 
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breach of international law. So 
what? . . . England needs vessels 
desperately. It takes time to build 
them. These vessels are at hand, 
ready. Why should we hamstring 
ourselves with our own laws or with 
international law affecting a nation 
that is repeatedly breaking it? It 
is for our interest, that of England 
and that of the whole civilized 
world that these vessels be sent 
now, as a means of checkmating the 
avowed enemy of all civilization. 
Why should this country be so fear- 
ful of ‘being drawn into war’?” 
Those two correspondents and 
hundreds more of the queer breed 
of inveterate writers of letters to 
the papers, ignore the rudimentary 
ethical principle that two wrongs 
don’t make one right. Their ethics 


is deplorable, but they have one vir- 
tue; they despise the hypocrisy of 
the “everything - short - of - war” 


group. 


HE logic of those who clamor for 
war seems better than that of 
the President’s fireside chat of De- 
cember 29th. Mr. Roosevelt says: 
“The Axis not merely admits but 
the Axis proclaims that there can 
be no ultimate peace between their 
philosophy — their philosophy of 
government — and our philosophy 
of government. In view of the na- 
ture of this undeniable threat, it 
can be asserted, properly and cate- 
gorically, that the United States 
has no right or reason to encourage 
talk of peace until the day shall 
come when there is a clear inten- 
tion on the part of the aggressor 
nations to abandon all thought of 
dominating or conquering the 
world.” 
And again: “If Great Britain goes 
down, the Axis powers will control 
the Continents of Europe, Asia, 
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Africa, Australasia, and the high 
seas—and they will be in a position 
to bring enormous military and 
naval resources against this hemi- 
sphere. It is no exaggeration to say 
that all of us in all the Americas 
would be living at the point of a 
gun—a gun loaded with explosive 
bullets, economic as well as mili- 
tary. We should enter upon a new 
and terrible era in which the whole 
world, our hemisphere included, 
would be run by threats of brute 
force. And to survive in such a 
world, we would have to convert 
ourselves permanently into a mili- 
taristic power on the basis of war 
economy.” 

If the President’s analysis is cor- 
rect the only logical conclusion is a 
declaration of war. To square his 
action with his words, he should 
have closed that 
fireside chat with a 
solemn and terrible 
declaration: “I shall 
therefore, immedi- 
ately upon the as- 
sembling of the Seventy - seventh 
Congress, ask it to declare war up- 
on the German - Italian - Japanese 
Axis.” The letter writer in the 
Herald Tribune who said “Isn’t it 
about time we quit kidding these 
people and ourselves” may be less 
scrupulous but he is more consist- 
ent than the President. He shows 
better logic and better tactics. Any 
strategist would say, “If you are 
going to strike, strike fast and hard 
and with all that you have.” 


Good 
Rhetoric. 
But 
Logic? 


HOPE no reader will imagine 

that I would counsel the Presi- 
dent to recommend that Congress 
declare hostilities. I have been 
saying what he should logically do, 
not what I would logically do. He 
and I start with different principles 
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and come to different conclusions. 
I hope that statement doesn’t sound 
arrogant. A cat may look at a king 
and I suppose a citizen may dis- 
agree with a President. Answer- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt’s complaint that 
certain senators, especially on the 
Republican side, had not clapped 
hands at the appropriate spots in 
the President’s message to the new 
Congress, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
representative from Massachusetts, 
took occasion to remind the first 
lady of a principle laid down by 
Andrew Jackson a hundred years 
ago: “Subject only to the restraints 
of truth and justice, the free people 
of the United States have the un- 
doubted right, as individuals or col- 
lectively, orally or in writing, at 
such times and in such language 
and form as they may think proper, 
to discuss his [the President’s] of- 
ficial conduct and to express and 


promulgate their opinions concern- 
ing it.” That seems to me an excel- 
lent and undeniable principle of 
democracy. 


-— 
<> 





THAT Famous FiresipE CHAT 


LISTENED to the fireside chat 

respectfully. Like all others who 
heard it, I could not but recognize 
that it was spoken pleasantly, even 
seductively, sonorously and with 
beautiful prose rhythm. Its rheto- 
ric was abundant but sufficiently 
restrained. As a popular appeal it 
must have been enormously suc- 
cessful. If I cannot agree with the 
enthusiastic commentator who ex- 
claimed, “The President is a greater 
orator than Henry Ward Beecher, 
greater than William Jennings 
Bryan, the equal of Daniel Web- 
ster,” I concede that he is in elo- 
quence if not in scholarship the 


equal of Woodrow Wilson. The 
speech was a superb piece of foren- 
sic presentation. It was perfect for 
its purpose. That purpose was, I 
think—thought this may have been 
in the President’s subconscious- 
ness and not on the surface of 
his mind—to prepare one hundred 
and thirty million Americans for 
the Next Step. I fear it achieved 
that purpose. 


UT I did not on that occasion— 

perhaps I cannot on any occa- 
sion—listen as a purely passive re- 
cipient. I did a little cerebration of 
my own, and I thought I detected a 
couple of lacunae, gaps in the argu- 
ment, gaps that yawned like shell 
holes in a London street. 

When the President quoted Hitler, 
“There are two worlds that stand 
opposed to each other. With this 
{non-Nazi] world we cannot ever 
reconcile ourselves,” I found my- 
self wondering how long it must 
have been since Mr. Roosevelt first 
became aware of that Nazi senti- 
ment and why he did not speak of it 
until now. The President said he 
quoted from a speech of “only three 
weeks ago,” but Hitler had said all 
that, and much more, in Mein 
Kampf which appeared as far back 
as 1925. The English translation I 
have in hand, “Complete, Un- 
abridged and Fully Annotated,” is 
signed by editorial sponsors, re- 
putable men like Sidney B. Fay, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, George N. 
Shuster and seven others, any one 
of whom would have been eager at 
any time in the past eight years to 
communicate to the President a 
multitude of reasons for believing 
that Adolf Hitler was madman 
enough to believe and fanatic 
enough to attempt to put into prac- 
tice all the wild lunacy of Mein 
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Kampf. But the President had no 
need to wait for an English trans- 
lation or for an interpretation at 
the hands of experts. He had an 
ambassador at Berlin, and a score 
of other reliable informants to tell 
him what manner of man was this 
Adolf Hitler, how seriously he was 
taken by the German people and 
what amazing measures were being 
employed in the Reich and in all 
the world to realize the revolution 
of which the book was a blueprint. 

Those things were not done in a 
corner by night. All who would 
might see. I have been twice in 
Hitler’s Germany, and with no spe- 
cial facilities or opportunities for 
investigating I could see and feel 
the menace. Others saw a thou- 
sand times more and were propor- 
tionately more alarmed. As I write 
I see on my desk a 
half dozen compe- 
tent books on Hitler 
and Hitlerism. On 
our shelves there 
must be two or three hundred pam- 
phlets, press releases, propaganda 
—true propaganda—treatises, ex- 
cerpts, leaflets and what-not expos- 
ing Nazism with direct quotations 
similar to the one presented to 
the people by the President. They 
date back a half dozen years and 
come up to yesterday. They say 
what the President says, and say it 
much more powerfully. I have in 
my hands at the moment a book, 
read, re-read, analyzed, annotated 
with scribblings on the margins on 
almost every page, a book that 
surely the President must have 
perused, Hermann Rauschning’s 
The Revolution of Nihilism: A 
Warning to the West. 

In a word, the menace of Hitler- 
ism has been common knowledge 
for years. That it was an alarm- 


Old 
Stuff 
Really 
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ing phenomenon was evident to 
any observant visitor to the Reich. 
I may have mentioned before in 
these pages a man, an American 
buyer who visits Germany regular- 
ly, who was awakened one night by 
a loud rumbling in the street of a 
small city in the heart of Germany, 
and saw passing for all the re- 
mainder of the night a column of 
tanks four abreast. There was no 
secrecy about the number of these 
Blitzkrieg weapons. Any one could 
see them and count them as Lind- 
bergh saw, counted, and evaluated 
the airplanes. As for what was to 
be done with all this equipment, 
was it not written in Mein Kampf? 
And wasn’t it exemplified in the 
Anschluss into Austria as far back 
as 1938? 


1 oe whatever point of view you 
will, Nazism as a philosophy, 


Nazism as a political fact, Nazism 
as a military force, Nazism as a 
menace to world peace, it was all 


visible to the naked eye. Not three 
weeks before the President’s speech 
did the portent loom, or three years, 
but ever since Mr. Roosevelt moved 
into the White House, and even be- 
fore that. 


O one of the lacunae in that 
otherwise effective fireside chat 
was an explanation of why the 
President didn’t tell us four years 
ago or eight years ago what he told 
us on December 29, 
1940. In the same 
speech he inveighs 
against the “defeat- 
ists” who “tell us that it is too 
late.” “It will never be earlier,” he 
adds, “tomorrow will be later than 
today.” True. But it is very late 
now, if not too late. It would have 
been earlier at the beginning of his 


Why so 
Late? 
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first term, or even his second. To- 
day is later than yesterday. 

By all of which I mean to say— 
if the meaning does not emerge 
clearly of itself —that there was 
some reason why England and the 
United States did not move earlier 
to stop Germany. It is a mystery 
to the people, but cannot be a mys- 
tery to the President. An explana- 
tion would have filled up one gap 
in the fireside chat. It would have 
been very illuminating and very 
welcome. I, for one, still feel that 
we American citizens should have 
that explanation as a background 
before we go into this war, the 
explanation of why England and 
the United States calmly watched 
and apparently promoted the 
growth of Hitlerism from 1932 and 
awoke so late to cry the alarm. 
Something is back of all this. We 
do not know what. Not knowing, 


we are easy victims of rumors. One 
rumor is that Hitler and Hitlerism 
were purposely built up by British 
and American capital to make a 
powerful rival for France, in ac- 
cordance with England’s policy of 
pitting one power against another 


on the continent. If this be true, 
we should know it. If it be untrue 
we should know it. It is a serious 
business, this going into a Euro- 
pean war. Our people must know 
what they are fighting for. We do 
not know yet. 


NOTHER of the lacunae that I 

saw, or felt, in the fireside chat 
was the absence of any reference 
to that twin evil of Nazism, Com- 
munism. After all, the enemy of 
civilization is not Hitler alone, but 
Hitler and Stalin. The two have 
(up to date) a non-aggression pact 
that permits Hitler to go west 
and south with no fear of being 
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attacked from the north or the 
east. Without that pact this war 
could not have so much as com- 
menced. Why therefore didn’t Mr. 
Roosevelt include Communism and 
Stalin in his denunciation of Hitler 
and Nazism? He almost did. He 
said: “Their secret emissaries are 
active in our own and in neighbor- 
ing countries. They seek to stir up 
suspicion and dis- 
sension, to cause in- 
ternal strife. They 
try to turn capital 
against labor, and 
vice versa. They try to reawaken 
long slumbering racial and religious 
enmities which should have no place 
in this country. They are active in 
every group that promotes intoler- 
ance. They exploit for their own 
ends our own natural abhorrence of 
war. These trouble-breeders have 
but one purpose. It is to divide our 
people, to divide them into hostile 
groups and to destroy our unity and 
shatter our will to defend our- 
selves.” 

Now who are “they” in that 
paragraph? Doesn’t the passage all 
but cry out the answer—“The Com- 
munists?” It fits them. Fits them 
even better than it fits the Nazis. 
But apparently the President did 
not have the Communists in mind. 

Well then, if not in that pas- 
sage perhaps in another he would 
warn us against Stalin in no less 
stirring phrases than those in 
which he warned us against Hitler. 
He spoke of “three powerful na- 
tions, two in Europe and one in 
Asia.” But that sentence came early 
in the speech, and from that mo- 
ment neither Stalin nor Commu- 
nism rated so much as an oblique 
reference. From there on it was all 
about “Nazi masters of Germany” 
and “their leaders.” 


If Hitler 
Why Not 
Stalin? 
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Especially in the passage about 
the two world views or world phi- 
losophies which cannot exist to- 
gether on this globe, there was a 
fine spot in which to speak of Com- 
munism. World Revolution is the 
heart of Communist doctrine. It is 
not “Trotskyism,” as Stalin calls it. 
World revolution is authentic Len- 
inism, Marxism. The world is not 
big enough they say, for Capitalism 
and Communism. One or the other 
must go. England and the United 
States are the first and the greatest 
of those that must go. So why 
make much ado about Nazism and 
no ado about Communism? 

Why did the orator follow the 
prophet’s admonition, “Cry out, 
cease not, lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet,” when speaking of Naz- 
ism, while on the subject of Com- 
munism he seemed to say not with 
Isaias but with Bot- 


Another tom, “I will roar you 
and as gently as any 
Stranger suckling dove, I will 
Axis roar you an’ twere a 


nightingale,” or I 
will roar you not at all? Can it be 
because our ally England—we are 
allies—is still hoping to wean Stalin 
away from Hitler, and that if we go 
into the war, we shall find our- 
selves lined up on the same side 
with the Muscovite murderers? 
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We Americans, especially we 
Americans who are Catholics, in the 
not improbable contingency of be- 
ing asked to fight for our religion 
and our country in such an anoma- 
lous tripartite alliance as that of 
the British Empire, the American 
Republic and the Soviet Dictator- 
ship, would do well to follow the 
advice of Bishop Duffy of Buf- 
falo who in May, 1939, in a 
speech entitled “Beyond Politics to 
Patriotism” said: “The indication 
seems to point at the moment to an 
alliance of America with Soviet 
Russia, the most ‘brutalitarian’ 
state ever recorded in the history of 
man. If that day comes and God 
preserve us from it, I shall appeal 
to those within reach of my voice 
or whom I can influence—to Cath- 
olics and to all Christians — that 
rather than serve as an ally of a 
communistic government of athe- 
istic cabal, they refuse to join the 
armed forces of this country, be the 
consequences what they may. In 
such circumstances, the Christian 
would be offered a choice between 
good and evil that he would be 
bound in conscience to answer and 
in the words of Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles, ‘It is better to obey 
God rather than men.’” 

I wish the President of the United 
States had said that. 























DEBUNKING OUR REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


AS if by collusion, though there 
was no collusion and each au- 
thor was ignorant of the other’s in- 
tention, two books appeared almost 
simultaneously at the close of the 
past year, both with the same pur- 
pose and both written in the same 
way. The purpose is to debunk the 
American Revolution and rewrite 
its character so as to make it ap- 
pear an inexcusable revolt by an 
inferior race against good masters; 
and each is thinly disguised as a 
novel, though in fact a history and 
no novel. 

One is by an Englishman, Robert 
Graves, the other by an American, 
Kenneth Roberts, but they almost 
seem as if written by the same man. 

In Roberts’s Oliver Wiswell* and 
Graves’s Sergeant Lamb’s America,? 
the same charges are made against 
Americans in almost the same 
words. Both books consist of 
charges and nothing else. Neither 
book has a plot nor a story, though 
both purport to be novels. 

Jointly and separately, they con- 
stitute a formidable attack on the 
foundation of the American nation 
and its reason for existence. It is 
formidable for several reasons. One 
is that Roberts and Graves are at 
the very forefront of present-day 
novelists, their work being accepted 
without question and their com- 
mand of sales being assured with- 
out so much as a question of what 
their forthcoming books will be 
about or be like. Graves’s I, Clau- 
dius and others have led to his un- 


1New York: Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 
2New York: Random House. §2.50. 


questioned recognition as the lead- 
ing and reliable historical novelist 
of the day; though a moment’s re- 
flection would remind any compe- 
tent critic of history that there can 
be no assurance of reliability in 
any historical novel about ancient 
Rome. Roberts’s novels of the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 
have made him standard; and these 
periods are far better documented 
than the partisan, and often credu- 
lous, Roman historians left either 
the Republic or the early Empire. 

Another reason is that Roberts’s 
book, at least, is assured of a rec- 
ord circulation. With one accord 
the reviewers greeted it as Roberts’s 
masterpiece and as a most impor- 
tant and significant book. With his 
previous reputation and the evident 
intention of his publishers to push 
this one to the limit, it may have 
as great an influence in changing 
the conception of the Revolution as 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the 
Wind had in changing that of the 
Civil War. Both were and are un- 
disguised propaganda, and so is 
Graves’s. 

A third reason why the assault 
is formidable is in the way the two 
authors write. Both, as is their 
habit, write from an apparent 
wealth of information, and are al- 
ways, as a matter of fact, well in- 
formed. Novel readers are not. 
They are likely not only to believe 
what they are told but to exceed, 
in their imaginations, the worst of 
the debunking they have read, 
whatever is debunked. Of this one 
needs no proof who has heard un- 
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informed Northerners rant against 
their own North, after Gone with 
the Wind, with a rabidness which 
would astonish and dismay Mar- 
garet Mitchell herself. 

Further, such a success as these 
books are sure to have invariably 
starts a fashion in book-writing. 
Other and inferior novelists strive 
not only to equal the one who start- 
ed the fashion, but to outdo him; 
and being inferior, the comparative 
restraint of the fashion-starter is 
succeeded by scurrile defamation 
among his successors. This is the 
history of all waves in the art of 
profitable debunking. 

But the greatest of all reasons for 
this attack on the nation’s history 
being formidable is the very fact 
that it is in fiction. It is fiction 
which sets the pace for public opin- 
ion. In all the pages of Graves and 
Roberts there is not one charge 
against Americans which is not old 
stuff. One and all, these charges 
have been made in one debunking 
history or biography after another, 
each such history being as one- 
sided—and therefore false—as are 
these two novels. But the masses 
remain ignorant of them; the mass 
does not read history. 

It does read novels; what is more, 
it goes to the movies. And it is the 
unfailing history of all such de- 
bunking waves that the movies 
eagerly follow the pace set by suc- 
cessful books, only outdoing the 
worst of the books and presenting 
crudely and exaggeratedly what 
even those worst books had exag- 
gerated but less violently. Any one 
who doubts that the movies affect 
public sentiment simply does not 
know the world he is living in. 

As a matter of fact, both novel- 
ists have played a trick on the pub- 
lic; these two books are not novels 
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at all, they are history—one-sided 
and therefore false history, but nov- 
els only in form. A novel (with so 
few exceptions that the fingers of 
one hand probably account for all 
of them, Robinson Crusoe, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Treasure Island, and 
perhaps two or three more) is a 
love story. The love story in these 
two books is the thinnest possible 
thread. In Graves’s a girl appears 
and is then lost sight of until near 
the middle of the book, when she 
briefly bobs up in a single chapter 
and then disappears for the rest of 
the book. In Roberts’s the girl ap- 
pears and thereafter Roberts alto- 
gether forgets her except now and 
then, when we are merely informed 
that the hero gets a letter from her 
—nothing more. Both books are 


history undisguised. 

Which might be well if it were 
true history, but it is not; it is 
propaganda, propaganda to make 


the war for independence and the 
founding of the nation hateful. 
Underlying this open propaganda 
there is, especially in the American 
Roberts’s book, the perpetual but 
unspoken question why we are not 
still an English colony and why, 
since we are not, we should not 
acknowledge our still unbroken 
political dependence on her as much 
as before we causelessly quit her 
under demagogic misleadership. 
Let us take Graves’s defense of this 
bogus kind of history—“alibi” for 
it, to use the erroneous word which 
has come into usage as meaning a 
pretended excuse for a fact. Rob- 
erts makes none, but if he did he 
could well adopt Graves’s, for it fits 
one book as closely as the other. 
In his preface Graves says that his 
imaginary hero’s opinions of the 
Americans “are actual opinions re- 
corded during” the war. 
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He could truthfully have gone 
further and said that even worse 
things about Americans were then 
alleged than the ones he puts in 
“Sergeant Lamb’s” mouth. Rob- 
erts, if he chose, could make the 
same defense about the things he 
puts in “Oliver Wiswell’s.” But 
what this comes down to is that 
Graves, an Englishman, has chosen, 
out of a vast amount of contempo- 
rary English vituperation of the 
Americans, such items of vilifica- 
tion as please him most, and has 
put them in a book. It means also 
that he has included in that book 
none of the facts to the contrary 
which contemporary Americans and 
Frenchmen simultaneously record- 
ed. That is why his book is one- 
sided; and being one-sided, is false, 
as any one-sided history of a two- 
sided subject must inevitably be. 

Everything here said about the 
Englishman Graves’s book applies 
equally to the American Roberts’s. 
They are as like as two peas. Most 
of the statements in each are dupli- 
cated in the other. For only one 
example, the charge that the Ameri- 
cans were cowards and always ran 
away is stated, and constantly re- 
peated, in both books in almost 
identical words. The English prob- 
lem always was to get them to 
stand still long enough to be shot 
at. The superiority of the English 
character to the American is the 
never-absent undercurrent of both 
books, especially the American 
Roberts’s. 

In Roberts’s book our invariable 
cowardice (in Graves’s it is usual 
but not invariable) is constantly 
pictured in such phrases as these: 
“They ran and they ran! They hid 
under bushes, and tried to crawl in- 
to fox holes. If ever an officer tried 
to make them stop and fight, they 
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squealed like scared woodchucks 
under a wall! The women camp 
followers went out from our bag- 
gage trains with clubs, kicked those 
Patriots out from the wheat and 
took them prisoner! Patriots!” 
“They ran, dodged, tripped, fell and 
rose to dodge and run and stumble 
up again.” “Their eyes were wild 
and staring; their faces chalk- 
white.” “They ran with animal- 
like stoopings and _ scuttlings.” 
How splendid the English in con- 
trast: “Halfway up the hillside 
the long red line of Howe’s regi- 
ments moved inexorably on.” 
Howe’s men were in the North, and 
in the South, too, “our [the Brit- 
ish] regiments, loyalists or regu- 
lars, alike, can outmarch, outfight 
and out-endure any regiment on 
earth.” The Englishman Graves 
tells how we ran away, yet does it 
without the venomous abusiveness 
of the American Roberts, and 
the former does allow us an occa- 
sional instance of courage. 

As for individuals, Graves and 
Roberts pick out the same men to 
revile, and revile them in epithet 
after epithet, returning to the ap- 
parently dismissed names again 
and again through the rest of the 
book. Heading the list in infamy, in 
both books, are the criminal forger 
Benjamin Franklin, the demagogue 
and embezzler Samuel Adams, and 
the smuggler and defaulter John 
Hancock, to which triumvirate of 
vileness Graves adds the dema- 
gogue John Adams, the second 
President of the United States. Pat- 
rick Henry, to Roberts, was another 
mere demagogue. Washington, ac- 
cording to Graves, joined the Revo- 
lution to revenge personal grudges; 
Roberts scurries lightly, though un- 
favorably, over Washington. There 
were no good Americans except the 
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Tories, who were splendid people, 
Benedict Arnold, who atoned for 
his Americanism by becoming an 
Englishman, and General Philip 
Schuyler, who was Dutch, Graves 
informs us, so the American base- 
ness, except for the Tories, was in 
reality unanimous. The Tories were 
all good, and Roberts’s book ends 
with all of them going to Canada 
and thereby removing all goudness 
from America and leaving it popu- 
lated only by the execrable rabble 
he depicts throughout, whose de- 
scendants we are. 

Turning from the leaders, the 
rank and file were worse yet, and 
the common people viler than even 
the soldiers. In this department 
Graves excoriates the people the 
most, and Roberts the soldiers. 
Graves finds our forefathers a most 
repulsive lot. Morally they were 
worse than repulsive, according to 
this Englishman; in religion hypo- 
crites, in business life swindlers, 
and not some of them but all. It 
was the regular custom of the coun- 
try for friends to rob each other, 
pretending that they were honestly 
trading. Graves calls this universal 
American characteristic “moral 
obliquity,” and says all of them 
acted on the principle of “caveat 
emptor, ‘let the purchaser beware 
of being overreached.’” (It is usu- 
ally, and more simply and more 
correctly, translated “Let the buyer 
beware.”) The only virtues he al- 
lows them (they were also shock- 
ingly unchaste and drunken) are 
“good fellowship and hospitality.” 
Roberts, being himself an American 
and from Maine, has to allow 
America some virtuous men, but all 
of them were Tories and mostly in 
King George’s army; the rebels 
were a bad lot. Of course “Wis- 


well” and “Lamb” are not able to 
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look into the next two centuries 
and say that these creatures’ de- 
scendants are what might be ex- 
pected from such debased parent- 
age. 

In the matter, even, of personal 
appearance, the rebels were bad; 
and Roberts accomplishes this feat 
of misrepresentation by a method 
of which one example, because of 
limited space, must suffice to indi- 
cate the whole. Take the matter of 
perspiration; the Yankee militia- 
man sweats and stinks. But when 
Hessian soldiers became too warm 
it was quite a pretty sight: “they 
were boys, downy-cheeked boys... 
with rivulets of perspiration run- 
ning down their cheeks.” Again, 
most Americans were pock- 
marked; and, for all Roberts tells 
us, Englishmen, Hessians and Tor- 
ies never had smallpox, though it 
was a universal disease in the 
eighteenth century — and, when a 
rebel had it, made him offensive, 
but apparently had not that effect 
with others. This is writing his- 
tory by telling only one side; and 
any nation and any people on earth 
can be blasted in that sort of his- 
tory. Graves, too, is offended by 
their pock-marks and, like Roberts, 
knows of no smallpox in either 
England or Hesse, or among Tory 
families. 

Returning to the leaders of these 
degenerates, hear Roberts on Frank- 
lin. Never, says he, was there a 
“more adroit and unscrupulous 
government agent than Benjamin 
Franklin, or a more harmless-seem- 
ing one. He delighted in forging 
letters, full of barefaced lies and 
foul hints.” And so on, epithet 
after epithet; in all of which Graves 
duplicates him not only as to 
Franklin but as to the other rebel 
leaders, especially the Adamses. 
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Both authors unite in eulogy of 
Benedict Arnold, wherein the 
American Roberts not only outdoes 
the Englishman Graves by far, but 
approves also his treachery at West 
Point. This is not usually done 
even by those foremost in finding 
excuses for Arnold. In fact it is so 
very unusual that I quote here Rob- 
erts’s words: 

“Arnold had entered the war with 
the understanding that the colonies 
weren’t seeking their independence, 
but would fight for the right to 
choose their own government, gov- 
erning bodies, make their own laws 
and levy their own taxes. . .. When 
Arnold, in addition to being treated 
outrageously by the rebel Congress, 
saw Congress conclude a French 
alliance, he refused to fight the 
battles of a governing body that to 
his way of thinking proved itself 
incompetent, treacherous, futile and 
childish.” So, it was the French 
alliance (known in America at the 
beginning of 1778) which made 
Arnold (late in 1780, nearly three 
years after) indignantly “refuse” to 
fight any longer and attempt to be- 
tray to Clinton the key to the col- 
onies, West Point. The objective 
“treacherous” which Roberts, 
speaking for Arnold, applies to the 
Continental Congress, would be de- 
licious if Arnold had really used it. 

The attempt of these two writers 
(who will be followed by a slew of 
imitators if their books have the 
expected run) to turn history 
topsy-turvy finds its justification in 
Graves’s excuse, or “alibi” to use 
again the wrong but common word. 
It is, as I have said, that all his 
charges were made at the time. Now 
on this point it is well to state that 
the defamation of Americans, par- 
ticularly New England ones, not 
only went on at the time of the 
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Revolution, but long antedated it. 
And on this a word is necessary. 

In the first place the New Eng- 
landers were Puritans and there- 
fore offensive to the English, who 
had ceased to be Catholics and were 
devoted to the Church of Engiand. 
Consequently they persecuted both 
Catholics and Puritans. Ship after 
ship which had touched at a New 
England port returned with false 
and wild accounts of the unchas- 
tity, drunkenness, hypocrisy and 
sharp practices among these sup- 
posedly “pure” seceders from that 
Church, so “pure” that the word 
Puritan had been first applied to 
them in mockery. These yarns 
were eagerly gobbled up by the 
bigoted Episcopalians at home, for 
bigoted that Church was in those 
centuries. What is more, the yarns 
continued after the Revolution; for 
an example, the fiction of the sanc- 
timonious Connecticut “blue laws” 
which jailed a man who even kissed 
his wife on Sunday was the post- 
war invention of a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman named Samuel 
Peters, a Connecticut man who, 
being a Tory. had removed to Eng- 
land to libel his countrymen safely 
from there. Though being a Tory 
he must have been virtuous, he was 
not too virtuous for that. 

As for the other colonies, some 
of which were Puritan, one Quaker, 
and some Episcopalian, they suf- 
fered, too; for Englishmen at home 
had no use for those who deserted 
their motherland to live in “that 
naked country,” as King Charles II. 
called Virginia. Despite the pre- 
tense in ignorant literature that the 
South was settled by aristocrats, it 
was settled by the same class which 
settled the North; and with the 
rigid class distinction which even 
to this day pervades England, and 
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which then was a caste system, they 
were necessarily looked down upon 
and contemned all the more when 
they abandoned the home land. 
Libels against all the colonists, in- 
cluding the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania, were a major part of what 
Englishmen read about their in- 
ferior kin across the sea. It was 
not surprising, but was inevitable, 
that when they rebelled the litera- 
ture of libel should not only re- 
double but multiply. Graves and 
Roberts are therefore telling the 
truth when they put themselves 
forward, Graves explicitly and Rob- 
erts implicitly, as merely repeating 
what was said at the time—and, 
they could truthfully say, long be- 
fore and also long after. The Eng- 
lish continued to assail and deride 
us through most of the nineteenth 
century, down to the time when 
they needed our friendship. 

All of this is fish that comes to 
the net of either Roberts or Graves. 
Nothing is fish that gives so much 
as a hint that there is another side 
to the story. By such a method as 
this it is practicable to prove any- 
thing, however false. So long as it 
is against Americans, Roberts and 
Graves eagerly gulp down anything, 
however untrue. As a single in- 
stance of this, Roberts waxes elo- 
quent over how “hundreds” of in- 
nocent men and women were bar- 
barously executed at Salem for 
witchcraft. This alleged massacre 
is one of the standard lies, the truth 
being that just nineteen persons 
were hanged (not burned) during 
that short panic, whereas in Eng- 
land and Scotland witches were put 
to death by the hundreds and in 
Germany and France by the thou- 
sands, often by burning. The com- 
parison is altogether in favor of 
the relative self-restraint and com- 
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mon sense of America, and alto- 
gether against English and Euro- 
pean bigotry and inhumanity. 

So much for Roberts on this head 
of accepting anything as fish for 
his net. Now for Graves. He picks 
out Ethan Allen as a peculiarly 
“fanatical” type of Puritan, for of 
course the Englishman Graves has 
no use for Puritans. The truth is 
that Allen was an infidel, an un- 
believer, a hater of religion of any 
kind, and the author of a book at- 
tacking Christianity, besides being 
famous as the most continuously 
blasphemous talker ever known in 
Vermont. These two illustrations 
must suffice for my statement that 
all’s fish which comes to their net; 
so it be against Americans, they 
ask no questions and need no evi- 
dence. 

The reviewers make much of the 
fact that Roberts finds fault with 
the English commanders. As re- 
viewing is usually practiced nowa- 
days in most newspapers, it is the 
reviewer’s duty always to praise the 
book, or at worst to find no fault 
with it; a policy not dictated by 
the reviewers but by the editors, 
and suggestive of an attentive edi- 
torial ear to the voice of the adver- 
tising department and consequent- 
ly to the publishers’ favor. Simeon 
Strunsky, who conducts the “Top- 
ics of the Times” column in The 
New York Times, recently re- 
marked that in the improbable case 
of a reviewer who repented of prais- 
ing an unworthy book “At least 
the repentant critic ought to repay 
the $2.50 which people paid for the 
book.” Mr. Strunsky seems to hold 
the novel view that a reviewer owes 
some duty to the public, as well as 
to the publishers. 

Having thus done their best for 
the new debunkage, and having 
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played up and overplayed the 
amount of disrespect Roberts pays 
to the English generals, what have 
these complaisant reviewers found? 
Why, that the generals were not 
good military men, that is all. In 
other words, Roberts blames them 
for not winning the long eight-year 
war. And indeed, to hear both him 
and Graves, it seems impossible 
that they didn’t; no general, how- 
ever bad, could prevent himself, 
even if he tried hard, from walking 
right over such an unresisting, cow- 
ardly, helpless and powerless lot as 
the Americans, who were in addi- 
tion led by incompetent and stupid 
generals—invariably so led, except 
when that solitary exception to all 
faults, Arnold, commanded some 
of them. Why was not such a one- 
sided war ended in a month? Why, 
instead, did it last eight years? 
What made the Americans victori- 
ous? Graves and Roberts have no 
answer. 

At Long Island the stupid and 
ignorant generalship of Washing- 
ton gave even the dilatory Howe a 
walk-over. At Bunker Hill the un- 
believable stupidity of the Ameri- 
can military dispositions ought to 
have given Gage a walk-over (and 
somehow Roberts fails to explain 
why he didn’t have one). This ut- 
ter stupidity of Washington and all 
other American commanders (ex- 
cept Arnold, whose heart was all 
right and who soon made amends 
and became an Englishman) never 
failed to show itself on any battle- 
field or in any maneuver. It is not 
surprising that when Roberts comes 
to March, 1776, and the British 
evacuation of Boston and with it 
New England, he devotes only one 
misleading sentence to the reason 
why they had to do it. The true 
reason, which Roberts soft-pedals, 
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was that Washington maneuvered 
them out of New England in a 
single night by suddenly seizing 
Dorchester Heights and thereby 
making Boston untenable for Howe. 
And that this was a masterpiece of 
strategy at which Washington had 
been secretly working all winter, 
and to accomplish which, having 
insufficient artillery for the pur- 
pose, he had had the guns of cap- 
tured Ticonderoga in New York 
brought overland by long hard 
marches into eastern New England. 
So, naturally, all Roberts says of it 
is, “Under cover of darkness and 
the noise the rebels had withdrawn 
thousands of close-packed bales of 
hay to the hilltops and thus built 
a fort” which would command the 
town. Not a word to hint that this 
illustrated the military genius of 
that lunkhead Washington, nor a 
word about him. What military 
genius was to be expected from a 
man who, Graves says, had had no 
experience except in bushwhacking 
among Indians and who wouldn’t 
have even joined the Revolution if 
he hadn’t been personally resentful 
toward certain of his superiors? 
This is, to quote Carlyle, “too un- 
washed a way” of disposing of such 
men as Washington, Franklin, the 
Adamses and the rest. Granting 
everything, Washington was still 
moved by other causes than per- 
sonal ones, Franklin more than a 
sly forger, the two Adamses and 
Henry something more than mean 
demagogues, Hancock more than a 
mere rascal; and the American peo- 
ple, whether in arms or at home, 
had, and still have, other qualities 
than fraudulence, chicanery, un- 
chastity, smallpox, sweat, drunken- 
ness, cowardice, and hypocrisy. Rob- 
erts, by the way, finds the South- 
erners far worse than even the New 
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Englanders and New Yorkers; the 
Southerners were savages, pure and 
simple. 

That is, the Southern rebels 
were; of course the Tory Southern- 
ers were not savages. Roberts goes 
through Virginia and the Carolinas 
at great length and dilates through 
many chapters on their barbarism. 
The South’s was the savage life in 
everything, not only in fiendish 
cruelty but in all the other marks 
of the savage. Roberts’s Southern 
chapters profusely scatter such 
phrases as “backwoodsmen, sav- 
ages,” “barbarians, savages,” “have 
lived all their lives in the woods, or 
in houses no better than dens,” 
“they wolf their food like animals, 
talk in growls.” These “barbari- 
ans, savages” in the South are nat- 
urally “so deluded as to follow 
leaders more violent and far more 
ignorant than Sam Adams.” I here 
remind the reader that these South- 
ern leaders, so “violent” and “far 
more ignorant” than even an Adams 
of Massachusetts, were such wild- 
eyed, rabble-rousing, uneducated 
demagogues as Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, Mason, the Pinckneys, Madi- 
son, Marshall, Henry, Carroll of 
Carrollton, Rutledge, Laurens, Ed- 
mund Randolph and the Lees. As 
for the Southern soldiers, it was the 
same story as in the North: “The 
rebels wouldn’t fight.” In this they 
must have differed from other sav- 
ages. Graves reserves the treat- 
ment of the South for his next 
book, a sequel to this. 

In the last of his book, page 792 
(it is 836 pages long), Roberts in- 
forms us that in 1782 “England at 
last intended to abandon her efforts 
to put down rebellion,” but gives no 
explanation of what it was that 
made her “at last” intend it. It 
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could not have been the cowardly 
rebel army and its helpless and 
brainless commanders from Wash- 
ington down, so what was it? Rob- 
erts’s answer is silence. It was not 
that England had not good enough 
generals, for on the next page he 
tells us that the unsuccessful Clin- 
ton had just then been replaced by 
“a great soldier and administrator, 
Sir Guy Carleton,” who was also a 
“great man.” So “great” was he 
that defeating the stupid Washing- 
ton’s runaway army must “at last” 
have become child’s play—and yet 
it was exactly then that England 
“at last” decided to give up. Why? 
It would not be worth while to 
devote an article to such books but 
that the position of both Roberts 
and Graves is so high as to portend 
a continued onslaught on public 
opinion which, if it comes, will mis- 
lead it as injuriously to truth as 
it has been misled by the similar at- 
tack on the Union in regard to the 
Civil War. That, like the present 
assault on the Revolution, had been 
conducted in serious books for 
years without affecting public opin- 
ion, but as soon as the novelists 
took it up the whole public opinion 
in the North became distorted. This 
will happen in its turn to the Revo- 
lution. In his review of Roberts’s 
book, Fred T. Marsh of the New 
York Herald Tribune says: 
“Kenneth Roberts has become a 
portent to be reckoned with. Hailed 
by critics as our leading historical 
novelist, having reached a public to 
be numbered by the hundreds of 
thousands, he may very likely pro- 
foundly affect leading public opin- 
ion for decades to come—as have 
other powerful historical novelists 
before him.” 
He may, indeed. 
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FOUR WINDS 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


= four winds saw a man one day 
Upon a mountain top— 


“Now, let us try our strength,” they cried, 


“And never let us stop 

Until the man can tell us which 
Is strongest of the four,” 

And so they breathed, one by one, 
*Till they could blow no more. 


The wind that blew down from the land 


Of crystal ice and snow 
Was cold—the man but drew his cloak 
About, and turned to go. 

Then came seductive breezes from 
The equatorial belt— 

But the man walked on, unheeding, 
Nor the warming fingers felt. 


A wind sprang from the dawning, 
Swift it blew upon his face, 

But the man kept on, unmindful, 
Never slackening his pace. 

Then a sigh came from the seaboard, 
A tiny wind, with salty tears— 
Faltering, the man turned, groping, 
Till he found the crumbling piers. 


And he sat himself beside them, 
Drinking in the briny air, 

And his heart was filled with longing 
For the sea that met him there— 
And the winds from other quarters 
Stole away among the hills 

While the man sat, looking seaward, 
Where a bit of canvas fills. 

















RAGMAN’S BELLS 


By Rosa ZAGNONI MARINONI 


N Candlemas Day, Grandfather 
Peroni bought two blessed 
candles from the mission priest 
who came once a month to the lit- 
tle western town. Grandpa Peroni 
was getting old,—one never knew 
when an old heart might beat its 
last,—and since his son and fam- 
ily did not look after certain needs, 
he believed in taking care of any 
eventuality himself. He wanted to 
die like a real Catholic—with 
blessed candles alight expressing 
his hope of forgiveness for that sin 
of his which shadowed his life. 

When he reached home, Grandpa 
placed the two blessed candles in 
his bureau, making the Sign of the 
Cross and kissing them, just as he 
had done in Italy when he was an 
altar boy. As he stood murmuring 
a little prayer before the picture of 
the Sacred Heart, he could hear 
Mike’s voice shouting to his wife: 

“I told him this morning that if 
he dared to take that contract it 
will be—just too bad! Ill not have 
him rob me of my business! His 
father tried it before him—and 
riul—”" 

“Mike, please—don’t wear your 
life out fighting Joe Castri! Why 
don’t you make up? You two have 
the only truck lines out of this 
town; better be partners.” 

“Partners?” rose her husband’s 
voice. “Partners with a thief, who 
robs me of my customers? Part- 
ners of a tiger that wants to eat my 
bread, and starve my children?” 

Grandpa hurried into the kitchen, 
“Mike, it’s Sunday! And here you 
are getting mad and red in the face! 





Let Joe go his way, you go yours—” 

“He won’t let me go my way, any 
more than his father let you go 
your way,” burst forth the irate 
son. “It’s a knife in my heart he 
wants to thrust!” 

“Oh, they want to kill papa,” 
cried little Anna, running to her 
mother. 

“Now, look! You’ve frightened 
the children! Come on, let’s go to 
dinner, the soup is getting cold,” 
coaxed Mrs. Peroni. 

“Yes, son, look at the fine Parmi- 
giano cheese your wife bought. 
Here, grate some over the soup—” 
poor Grandpa was still treating 
Mike as if he were a little boy. 

Mike sat at the table grumbling, 
puffing. “He wants to send me to 
the poorhouse! He wants my 
young ones to starve!” 

After dinner, Maria suggested 
they go for a ride to forget their 
troubles. And all the Peroni fam- 
ily crowded into the car and started 
off, waving to Grandpa who stood 
in the doorway. He did not care 
to go riding, he could not shed trou- 
ble like a duck does water, and 
Grandpa was troubled. 

If only Mike could come to some 
sort of understanding with Joe. 
Joe’s father had been his competi- 
tor in the old days but he saw no 
reason for carrying on the old en- 
mity from generation to genera- 
tion. Times had changed. The 
town was now large enough to hold 
the Castris and the Peronis. 

The rivalry of Grandpa Peroni 
and Pietro Castri had been over the 
junk -business of the town. Both 



















































had been ragmen. They had pulled 
their wagons from street to street 
by the shoulder straps, flashing 
dark glances at each other, smiling 
to themselves when the other’s pack 
was scant; tightening their lips 
when one caught sight of the other’s 
pile of profitable junk and bulging 
sacks of rags. 

And then there had been the in- 
cident of the brass bell to aggravate 
matters. Castri had become the 
proud possessor of a huge brass bell 
imported from Naples which he 
kept dangling across the top of his 
wagon in the center of the six 
smaller bells. A bell that made 
music to the pull and the jerk of 
the wagon’s motion, and drew the 
housewives to their windows to 
watch for the ragman coming down 
the street. Peroni’s business suf- 
fered on account of that bell, that 
big shiny bell, tied with a red rib- 
bon. Castri polished his bell every 
day so that it would glint in the 
rays of the sun and better attract 
the attention of the passers-by. 

The strange thing about it was, 
that Grandpa Peroni had loved that 
bell, for it reminded him of the old 
country, and at the same time he 
hated it for it was ruining his busi- 
ness. It was after the addition to 
Castri’s wagon, that the complete 
break had come between the two 
men, 

Later, as the town had grown 
and both men had been able to 
save, Peroni had bought a horse 
and wagon to spite Castri, but Cas- 
tri had soon come forth with a new 
wagon, and the same brass bell still 
swung its challenge above it. 

Those were the old days, before 
Castri had taken to his bed with 
inflammatory rheumatism. Now 
their families had grown and their 
boys had trucks of their own that 
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ran on gasoline, instead of carts 
that required man power. Grand- 
pa cherished no hard feelings to- 
ward Castri. If it had not been that 
his son and Joe were forever wran- 
gling, he would have liked to go 
and sit at the old man’s bedside and 
talk over old times, perhaps even 
laugh at their old dissensions; but 
as it was, he could not even peer 
into the Castri’s yard when passing, 
for Joe’s children would have un- 
leashed the watchdog on him. Yes, 
it was wrong, that the old enmity 
should be carried on by the sons. 
Now the grandchildren made faces 
at one another in the street. Little 
tots, sticking their tongues out, 
turning up their noses—it was a 
shame! 

Grandpa was always suggesting 
to Mike that he make peace, but it 
was too late. It was not a matter 
of the old complaints, of which the 
“boys” had had nothing to do; now 
Joe and Mike had created new 
grievances, just as the grandchil- 
dren were doing by throwing stones 
at each other and making faces. 

No wonder Grandpa was wor- 
ried; he felt responsible for the 
existing enmities, he who had been 
the first to sow the seed of hatred. 

One evening, when Grandpa had 
gone to Kelly’s grocery store to get 
some tomato paste, Mr. Kelly re- 
marked as he reached for the can, 
“Have you heard about old Pietro?” 

“What about him?” asked Grand- 
pa, fearing the worst. 

“One of Joe’s children just told 
me he’s had a bad turn; and they 
think he’s dying.” 

“Dying?” echoed Grandpa Peroni, 
his heart sinking. 

“Yes,” said Kelly. “He’s old, you 
know. Been sick a long time. 
Guess his life’s work is done. But 
Joe and his family are carrying on 
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something terrible. The kid told 
me Joe’s been trying to get the mis- 
sion priest, but they’re afraid they'll 
not get him here on time.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” mur- 
mured Grandpa, as he took the 
package and walked dazedly out of 
the store. 

So, old Pietro was dying and 
wanted a priest. Peroni wondered 
if Pietro felt remorseful, as he him- 
self did, about having brought hate 
into his children’s lives. Instead 
of going home the regular short 
way, Grandpa walked five extra 
blocks on purpose to pass Pietro’s 
house. He wanted to see if any- 


thing had yet happened. 

It was dusk. He pulled his old 
soft hat over his face and ambled 
by the Castri’s yard. He could see 
lights glimmering in one of the up- 
stairs rooms. 
tro’s dying .. . 


“That’s where Pie- 
wish he knew I 
have no hard feelings toward him,” 
thought Grandpa. He felt very 
humble. Brass bells did not seem 
to matter now. 

As he was walking slowly by the 
house, he saw Joe come running 
into the yard. “Hope he got the 
priest,” thought Grandpa cowering 
behind a large lilac bush. 

As Joe ran up the steps, the Cas- 
tri house door was flung open, “Did 
you find him?” cried Joe’s wife from 
the doorway. 

And Joe answered loud enough 
for Grandpa to hear, “Yes, but he 
can’t come till morning!” 

“Oh, Holy Lord, that’ll be too 
late!” cried the woman as Joe ran 
indoors. Too late? Sad words, 
those— they stabbed at Grandpa 
Peroni’s heart. What if the priest 
were too late for him—some time— 
some day—any day now? 

He started home, dragging his 
feet, talking to himself in Italian, 
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just as if he were talking to Pietro. 
Suddenly as he passed the little ho- 
tel in the public square, he caught 
sight of the bus which had stopped 
for passengers. Something made 
Grandpa turn his eyes to the lighted 
bus windows. And there, sitting 
near the open door of the bus read- 
ing a newspaper, he saw a priest. 
Yes, he was sure it was a priest, 
for he was dressed in black and 
wore a Roman collar. 

Then Grandpa did a very bold 
thing, very bold indeed. He stuck 
his bearded face into the open door 
and touched the gentleman hesi- 
tantly, “Pardon — excuse —” whis- 
pered the old man, his heart beat- 
ing fast. “But are you—a priest?” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman in a 
clear voice. 

Grandpa’s face lit up. “Please,” 
he implored. “There is a dying 
man close by—we have no priest— 
can’t get one before morning— 
could you—?” 

The priest did not wait for the 
old man to finish. He was reaching 
for his bag—he was alighting from 
the bus. “Where is the dying 
man?” he asked quietly. 

Grandpa’s heart leaped with joy. 
“This way—this way! God bless 
you” he said as he cut the corner 
toward Pietro’s home. 

And that is how it happened that 
Joe answering the knock at his 
door, saw a priest standing before 
him. He did not try to fathom just 
how the priest had gotten there, he 
did not even notice old Peroni hov- 
ering behind him as he swung the 
door open. 

“The Lord be praised,” he cried. 
“You're in time!” And he led the 
way upstairs. Grandpa Peroni en- 
tered and went up the stairs, too, 
in the wake of the priest. Old 
Peroni was no longer afraid to en- 
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ter Pietro’s home, when a priest 
preceded him. 

On the threshold of the bedroom, 
Grandpa paused, as the priest ap- 
proached the dying man. Grand- 
pa’s eyes focused on the bed. So, 
that withered little old man in bed 
was Pietro, his old time enemy, how 
small— how shrunken he looked. 
“Poor Pietro, poor Pietro,” thought 
Grandpa and tears coursed down 
his withered cheeks. 

Joe and his family had not even 
seen Grandpa standing in the door- 
way. They were crowding about 
the bed, happy that a priest had 
come. It was old Pietro himself 
who caught sight of his old enemy, 
standing in the doorway, and he 
murmured: “Peroni!” 

The whole family turned. Joe 
said in a low voice: “What are you 
doing here?” 

And the priest answered for 
Grandpa, “He brought me—” Si- 
lence fell in the room. The priest 
was opening a black leather bag, 
he was asking for something. 

Old Pietro’s eyes were riveted on 
Peroni and his hand reached out. 
Grandpa crossed to the bed and took 
that hand in his, his tears falling 
on the clasped hands. 

“Pace—Pace,”’ whispered the dy- 
ing man. 

And Grandpa whispered, “Pace— 
si, pace—” They were talking in 
Italian, as in the old days. Neither 
had spoken their mother tongue for 
a long time, and it made them feel 
very close to each other. 

The priest was asking Joe’s wife 
if she had blessed candles in the 
house. Shamefacedly she was shak- 
ing her head. Grandpa turned. “I 
have some!” he said eagerly. “I'll 
get them,” he turned to go. 

“No—no,” Pietro said. “Stay— 
stay—send Joe to get them—” 
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“lll go and get them,” volun- 
teered Joe, eagerly. “Where are 
they?” 

“They are in the top drawer of 
my bureau in my room,” said 
Grandpa. 

Joe shot out of the room. 


Mike and his family were look- 
ing out of the windows wondering 
what might be keeping Grandpa. 
Maria wanted that tomato paste. 
Supper was late. Little Anna had 
gone to Kelly’s store looking for 
Grandpa, and the grocer had told 
her he had left a long time before. 
Where was he? What had hap- 
pened? 

It was Mike who caught sight of 
a man running up his step. “Some- 
thing’s happened sure!” he cried 
rushing to open the door, his fam- 
ily crowding behind him. The door 
flung open and Joe stood there. 

“My father?” hissed Mike. 
“Where is my father?” His big fist 
clinched. He just knew those Cas- 
tris had done something to his 
father. 

“Your father is with my father,” 
said Joe breathlessly. “He sent me 
here after the blessed candles.” 

“Candles?” cried Mike, thinking 
this was some sort of trick on Joe’s 
part to get into his home. 

“Yes, they are in the top drawer 
of his bureau—in his room. Let 
me pass, let me get them, my father 
is dying...” 

Mike stepped aside. He knew 
that Joe was telling the truth. He 
had come after candles — blessed 
candles — Joe was mounting the 
stairs preceded by Maria. He soon 
rushed back, with the candles, mak- 
ing the stairs two steps at a time. 

“Thank you!” he cried as he 
passed Mike. “Thank you!” and 
he ran out. Mike looked after him 
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for a tense moment, then he reached 
for his hat and stepped outside. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Maria. 

“I’m going to Joe’s house!” said 
Mike. 

“I’m coming, too!” cried his wife, 
rushing after him. And all the 
children ran after their mother. 

There was silence in Pietro’s 
room where the family knelt on the 
floor, while the priest administered 
Extreme Unction in the light of two 
blessed candles. 

Grandpa Peroni’s head rested 
close to Pietro’s on the same pillow. 
Mike’s family knelt in the hall out- 
side. They were still kneeling when 
the priest left the room, and old 
Pietro was whispering in Italian to 
Grandpa Peroni. The sons under- 
stood what they said to each other, 
but their wives and children did 
not. 

Old Pietro was whispering about 
Naples, “Napoli bella—” and some- 
thing about Posilipo. And Grand- 


pa tried to hum a little tune in the 
old man’s ear that sounded a bit 
like “Santa Lucia—Lontana—” 
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And then, the dying man pointed 
to a trunk and said something to 
Joe. Joe stooped over the trunk 
and took out a bell, a big brass bell, 
with a faded red ribbon tied to the 
top of it—the ragman’s bell. He 
handed it to Grandpa Peroni. 

And the sons heard their father 
say in Italian to his one-time 
enemy, “Keep it for old time’s sake 
—keep it—it came from Naples— 
the Napoli bella—we love—” 

Then the old man was still, very 
still—both his hands in Grandpa’s 
clasp, his eyes turned to Joe. 

Joe looked at Mike and met his 
eyes. Joe placed a hand on Mike’s 
shoulder and Mike reached out his 
right hand to clasp Joe’s. 

The wives looked at each other, 
then started weeping, and the chil- 
dren huddled close one to another 
without making faces. 

The dying man saw the groups. 
“Sacred Heart of Jesus,” he whis- 
pered in Italian. “You have for- 
given me. Pace—Pace—” 

“Pace,” murmured Grandpa Pe- 
roni, and Pietro closed his eyes with 
a smile on his lips. 




















BROWNSON AND THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC TODAY 


By JAMEs P. ROWLAND 


as | yh I believe that he who 
can exert the most influence 
on our Catholic population, espe- 
cially in giving tone and direction 
to our Catholic youth, will exert the 
most influence in forming the char- 
acter and shaping the future des- 
tiny of the American Republic,” 
wrote Orestes Brownson in 1866. 
Brownson (1803-1876) went 
through a wide variety of religious 
experiences before he found peace 
and satisfaction within the Catho- 
lic Church. Born in Vermont, he 
was placed in charge of an elderly 
Congregational family after the 
death of his father in 1807. At the 
age of nineteen, he joined the Pres- 
byterian Church but soon found 
himself repelled from Calvinistic 
thought by the stern doctrine of 
predestination. In 1824, Brownson 
declared himself a Universalist and 
two years later became a Universal- 
ist minister. Brownson abandoned 
his new calling in 1829 when he 
associated himself with Fanny 
Wright and Robert Owen in their 
attacks upon property, marriage, 
and religion. He then became an 
unbeliever in Christianity and em- 
braced the “religion” of Humanity. 
In 1832, Brownson, believing the 
Unitarians to be as anti-Christian 
as he was, joined and became a 
pastor in a Unitarian church. In 
1844, Orestes Brownson, a native- 
born American, at the height of 
popularity resulting from his writ- 
ings in the Boston Quarterly Re- 
view and other publications, sacri- 
ficed his popularity and became a 
Roman Catholic. 


Like Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Isaac Hecker, Brownson lived in a 
society which was economically and 
socially maladjusted and which was 
divorcing itself from the ideas of 
the Founders of the American Re- 
public who established a democracy 
based upon fundamental ethical 
principles. Men were searching for 
fundamental first principles to sup- 
port their faith in democracy. Un- 
like Emerson with his mystical pan- 
theistic transcendentalism, Brown- 
son refused to make the individual 
divine. Unlike Thoreau with his 
anti-social theory of civil disobedi- 
ence, Brownson refused to believe 
that the state was essentially ma- 
levolent. Like Isaac Hecker who 
also went through a variety of re- 
ligious experiences, Brownson came 
to the conclusion that democracy 
is based upon undeniable truths 
and rights coming from a Law 
higher than the laws of men. These 
truths and rights, Brownson, like 
Father Hecker, found in the Catho- 
lic Church. Brownson wrote as a 
Catholic, he said in his American 
Republic, “because all Christian 
principles, all principles, are catho- 
lic, and there is nothing sectarian 
either in nature or revelation.” It 
is evident that Brownson recog- 
nized that all religions tend toward 
the Catholic religion. The same 
idea is expressed in a recent book— 
The Catholic Centre—by Mr. E. I. 
Watkin. In effect, Mr. Watkin 
states that the doctrinal system of 
the Catholic religion brings together 
and reconciles in its comprehen- 
sive and balanced truth the partial 








































truths taught by all other religions, 
rejecting only their denials, their 
exclusions and their partialities. 

When men in modern society, 
having seen their false values be- 
tray them, are seeking in despera- 
tion for first principles, it is not 
amiss to re-examine Brownson’s 
thoughts on the rights of men, on 
the nature of authority, on liberty 
and on the destiny of the American 
Republic. Unlike the extreme indi- 
vidualists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Brownson did not deify man 
and make him a law unto himself. 
Unlike the collectivists so dominant 
in the twentieth century, Brown- 
son opposed the deification of the 
state and the denial of individual 
rights. Man, said Brownson, is a 
dependent being. He cannot suffice 
for himself. He develops and ful- 
fills his existence only by com- 
munion with God. “Communion 
with God through Creation and In- 
carnation is religion, distinctively 
taken, which binds man to God as 
his final cause. Communion 
through the material world is ex- 
pressed by the word property. Com- 
munion with God through human- 
ity is society. Religion, society, 
and property embrace the whole of 
man’s life and express the means 
and conditions for the attainment 
of the end for which he was cre- 
ated.” Brownson’s concept of man 
dependent upon his Creator is the 
fundamental doctrine upon which 
the Catholic concept of the limits 
of freedom and the authority of 
the state is based. 

Brownson foresaw that the doc- 
trine of individual liberty could be 
abused so as to deny the rights of 
society. He also foresaw the swing, 
in pendulum fashion, to the other 
extreme of collectivism with its 
denial of individual liberty. Ex- 
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treme individualism results, not in 
an organic society but in an asso- 
ciation of individuals in which all 
are equally free and independent 
and in which no restraints are im- 
posed upon any one “without his 
consent.” Under such a system, 
there is no distinction between lib- 
erty and license. To Brownson, 
pure individualism meant pure ego- 
ism under which the individual 
says, “I am God.” 

Brownson’s condemnation of in- 
dividualism is equaled by his con- 
demnation of collectivism whether 
it is known as humanitarianism, 
social despotism or state socialism. 
“The humanitarian is carried away 
by a vague generality, loses men in 
humanity, and sacrifices the rights 
of men in a vain endeavor to secure 
the rights of man.” Like individu- 
alism, collectivism has only a par- 
tial truth. Like most heresies, both 
are based on exaggerations of some 
truths. Thus Brownson was aware 
of the dangers in the two extremes 
of social organization. He recog- 
nized that individualism described 
politically as Liberalism and eco- 
nomically as Laissez faire properly 
limited the coercive powers of the 
state but improperly regarded so- 
ciety as an inorganic sum-total of 
individuals. On the other hand, 
Brownson recognized that the col- 
lectivist state could not be really 
organic because it would deny free- 
dom to individuals and secure con- 
formity to its will by force. 

Society has, said Brownson, cer- 
tain rights over individuals because 
it is a medium of their communion 
with God. “However, it is not the 
only medium. The life that men 
derive from God through religion 
and property is not derived through 
Him from society, and consequent- 
ly so much of his life he holds in- 
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dependently of society. This con- 
stitutes his rights as a man as dis- 
tinct from his rights or privileges 
as a citizen.” These rights are 
natural rights which society must 
hold and which government must 
protect. “The rights of conscience 
and of property are, with all their 
necessary implications, limitations 
of the rights of society and the in- 
dividual may plead them against 
the state.” In this doctrine of 
natural rights, Brownson found the 
solution for the problem of liberty 
and authority —a problem which 
has not been solved in modern 
states. 

Real liberty is possible, declared 
Brownson, only when authority is 
based upon Divine Sovereignty be- 
cause “political atheism” or the 
purely human basis for government 
recognizes no right but might. 
“Freedom is possible only with au- 
thority to protect it against the 
license of individualism and the 
despotism of the absolute state.” 
Such authority, Brownson found 
in the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic religion concerning the 
natural rights of men and the or- 
ganic nature of society. “In society, 
two things are necessary, stability 
and movement. The human is the 
element of movement because in it 
are possibilities that can be only 
successively actualized. But the 
element of stability can be found 
only in God who is immovable, im- 
mutable and eternal.” The doc- 
trine that derives authority from 
God through the people, continued 
Brownson, recognizes in the state 
both the human and the divine ele- 
ments, and provides alike for sta- 
bility and progress. 

In this doctrine of liberty pro- 
tected by authority based upon the 
eternal law, Brownson reached the 
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central problem of social organiza- 
tion existing in every state. He 
recognized that under the subjec- 
tivism of the individualism, there 
could be no agreement upon first 
principles since truth was consid- 
ered as relative. He showed the 
error of the collectivism so domi- 
nant in the twentieth century. He 
would have been amused (and sur- 
prised) upon seeing the present 
generation of Americans which de- 
nied or ignored for so long first 
principles now shouting for those 
principles but ignoring their source. 
An attempt, in desperation, to build 
a democratic cultural and secular 
“religion” would have been incon- 
ceivable to Brownson. 

That the United States had a 
political destiny and a religious 
destiny, Brownson was firmly con- 
vinced. He recognized the separate 
spheres of Church and state, but 
declared that “the principles upon 
which the state is based have their 
origin in the spiritual order —in 
the principles revealed or affirmed 
by religion—and are inseparable 
from them. There can be no state 
without God and there can be no 
political principles without re- 
ligion.” The political destiny of the 
United States is, said Brownson, to 
conform the state to the order of 
reality—to the Divine Idea in Crea- 
tion. It is to realize that relation- 
ship between liberty and authority 
which would distinguish the state 
from the despotism under collectiv- 
ism, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, from the antagonisms under 
individualism which seek to pre- 
serve liberty by obstructing the 
exercise of authority. “No greater 
problem in statesmanship remains 
to be solved and no greater contri- 
bution to civilization remains to be 
made.” That the United States 
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would solve the problem and make 
the contribution, Brownson was cer- 
tain. He believed “the people of the 
United States were establishing the 
state, not upon an artificial basis, 
but upon reality—the eternal and 
immutable principles in relation 
to which man is created.” 

The religious destiny of the 
United States is not to create a new 
religion nor to found a new Church. 
All real religion, Brownson empha- 
sized, is catholic and is neither new 
nor old. “Truth is universal be- 
cause it consists of immutable prin- 
ciples having their origin in the 
Divine Being Himself. Religion, 
therefore, is above the state, and it 
is the duty of the state to conform 
to the immutable truths of re- 
ligion as it does to the principles of 
science, mathematics, and physics.” 
The effect of the mission of the 
United States would be to harmo- 
nize Church and state, religion and 
politics, by conforming both to the 
real or divine order, which is su- 
preme and immutable. 

Did the United States reach in 
the nineteenth century the destiny 
predicted by Orestes Brownson? Is 
it moving in the direction of that 
destiny in the twentieth century? 
That the ideal state in which lib- 
erty is protected by authority based 
upon the immutable principles of 
Divine Law has not been reached 
is self-evident. The reasons for the 
failure to achieve Brownson’s ideal 
can be found. Brownson wrote in 
what is called the middle period of 
the nineteenth century. His gen- 
eration ended on the eve of the 
great industrial development of the 
United States in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. This lat- 
ter period was the period in which 
the erroneous premises of individ- 
ualism were carried to their logi- 
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cal conclusions. It was the period 
of misinterpretations by the courts 
of the doctrine of inalienable rights. 
No distinction was made between 
the right to own property and the 
right of society to regulate the use 
of property. Liberty was inter- 
preted to mean absolute liberty for 
the employers and virtually no lib- 
erty for the workers. It was at 
these characteristics, among others, 
of nineteenth century individual- 
ism or liberalism that His Holi- 
ness, Pope Leo XIII., directed his 
criticisms in Rerum Novarum in 
1891. It was in the same period 
that the doctrine that ethical prin- 
ciples or “social mores” follow an 
evolutionary development was 
widely accepted. This doctrine 
with the subjectivism inherent in 
individualism resulted in the be- 
lief that nothing is true except 
what the individual believes to be 
true. Therefore, morals are only 
the “mores” which the majority of 
the moment adopt. Under this 
view, change and progress are syn- 
onymous. Nothing can be unpro- 
gressive so long as it is accepted by 
the majority. To these theories, 
Brownson would have replied: Man 
has a free will. Through religion, 
he knows the means and essentials 
for the fulfillment of his purpose in 
this world. He has capacity for 
great virtue. There are no limits 
to the evils under which he might 
fall. 

It is not surprising that in the 
twentieth century the United States 
is in danger of swinging from the 
extreme of collectivism. “The 
American people would fail in 
their mission,” Brownson predicted, 
“if they neglected the appointed 
means and conditions of success, 
that is, the recognition and accept- 
ance of the true source of political 
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authority.” Brownson thought fail- 
ure was improbable. History, to 
date, answers otherwise. It is al- 
most impossible to understand how 
a nation whose founders subscribed 
to the doctrine of natural rights and 
were so cognizant of the organic 
nature of society could so complete- 
ly divorce itself from ethical prin- 
ciples in its economic and political 
affairs. It is not difficult, however, 
to understand why the nineteenth 
century individualism was the 
cause of the twentieth century 
trend toward collectivism. If truth 
is subjective with the individual, 
isn’t it logical to argue that what 
appears to be right to the tempo- 
rary majority is right? Under such 
reasoning there can be no recogni- 
tion of the inalienable rights under 
natural law. Hence, people possess 
not rights but privileges granted by 
an absolute state under the control 
of a transient majority. 

Orestes Brownson had no illu- 
sions concerning political parties. 
“They are formed,” he said, “one 
hardly knows how, and controlled, 
no one knows by whom.” Parties 
have no conscience, no responsi- 
bility, and their very reason of be- 
ing is the usurpation and concen- 
tration of power. Nevertheless, he 
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would be more than mildly sur- 
prised were he to observe a modern 
political campaign. He would notice 
that while many talk about the 
new functions of society, no one 
attempts to explain the origin, 
basis, and limits of political author- 
ity. He would hear many shout- 
ing about the need of defending 
democracy with no rational at- 
tempts to explain the virtues of the 
democratic way of life. 

At a time when American civili- 
zation is threatened from the out- 
side by the products of false phi- 
losophies and threatened from 
within by a bankruptcy of ethics, 
Brownson would see a few encour- 
aging signs. He would see individ- 
ual men whose thought ran the 
gamut of modern philosophies now 
affirming the doctrines of free will 
and the inviolable man. He would 
see others coming all the way to 
the “Rock of St. Peter.” Realizing 
that the Catholic Church alone 
still offers the real solution of the 
problem of liberty and authority, 
Brownson would re-affirm that the 
spread of Catholic thought on the 
primacy of ethical principles over 
political policies will exert great in- 
fluence upon the character and des- 
tiny of the American Republic. 








CONCERNING NATIONALITY 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


N re-reading my article on na- 
tionalism printed in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD a year ago I seem 
to sense in it certain presupposi- 
tions, certain assumptions that may 
not be shared by my readers. This 
may be due to the fact that certain 
notions akin to nationalism, and 
necessary to the understanding of 
nationalism, demand a fuller expo- 
sition than they received in my 
article. 

I now propose, with the kind per- 
mission of the Editor, to examine 
certain of these notions and in par- 
ticular the nature of nationality, its 
raison d’étre and the so-called prin- 
ciple of nationalities. Let my justi- 
fication for this further intrusion 
into the pages of the review be this 
that, when this war is ended and 
the time comes for working out 
the terms of peace, all these notions 
will become of vital importance. If 
they are ignored, then the peace 
terms cannot be stable or even just. 

In my previous article I described 
true nationalism as a reasonable 
cultivation of nationality. We now 
inquire more particularly,—What 
is nationality? One of the mean- 
ings of this term is familiar to all. 
It is used to denote citizenship of a 
particular state carrying with it cer- 
tain rights and privileges. In this 
sense a man can change his nation- 
ality by simple legal processes of 
residence and registration.’ 

1 Nationality is sometimes used in still an- 
other sense, as roughly equivalent to ethnic 
group, a body of population which may or 


may not be a nation. To call it a nationality 
is to use a noncommittal term. 


It is obvious, however, that the 
term is frequently used in a quite 
different sense and it is in a dif- 
ferent sense that we use it when 
we describe nationalism as a ra- 
tional cultivation of nationality. 

To put the matter as briefly as 
possible I understand by nationality 
the abstract term corresponding to 
the concrete term “nation,” in 
much the same way as personality 
is the abstract term corresponding 
to person. So that nationality 
might be described as the ensemble 
of qualities, ethnical, physical, psy- 
chological, etc., which constitutes a 
given body of population a nation. 
Taking it the other way round we 
may say that a nation is a body of 
population really possessing nation- 
hood and distinguished from other 
nations by its possession of a dis- 
tinct nationality. This is not mere 
tautology as it might at first sight 
appear. For in the case of certain 
bodies of population the possession 
of nationhood is not a fact taken 
for granted. There are, for in- 
stance, writers of some value who 
deny the possession of nationhood 
to Switzerland and the United 
States. These, they say, are states, 
not nations. So that in dealing 
with nationalism and nationality 
we are forced back to the question 
—What, in theory, constitutes a na- 
tion? 

In an article * contributed to the 
Irish quarterly Studies (Vol. IL. 
1912, No. 3), I endeavored to reach 


2 Afterwards published in pamphlet form 
under the title The Question of Irish National- 
ity. It has long been out of print. 
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a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. The definition which I then 
put forward was this: “A nation is 
a large body of population living to- 
gether in a common territory in or- 
ganized social relations, and held 
together in a peculiar kind of 
spiritual oneness compounded of 
(1) common memories of historic 
things wrought in common and suf- 
fered in common in the past and 
(2) the actual will to carry on that 
common life, as a distinct people, 
master of its own destinies, shaper 
of its own future.” 

Having, during the twenty-nine 
years that have since elapsed, had 
occasion many times to reconsider 
the question in the light of further 
reading and discussion, I have not 
seen sufficient reason to alter to a 
noteworthy extent that definition. 
One relatively slight amendment I 
would, however, make. I think it 
ought to contain explicit mention of 
the nation-building influences, the 
factors of nationality. I would 
therefore amend it thus: 

“A nation is a large body of popu- 
lation, living together in a common 
territory in organized social rela- 
tions, and held together in a pecu- 
liar kind of spiritual oneness com- 
pounded of some or all of certain 
elements — language, literature, 
race, religion, customs and tradi- 
tions, common interests, common 
statehood, etc. Always including 
common memories of past suffer- 
ings and exploits, and the actual 
will to carry on that common life 
as a distinct people.” 

I am prepared to expound and 
justify this definition at length, but 
that, I fear, would demand more 
space than even an indulgent Editor 
could spare. I must content myself 
with asking my readers to apply to 
it the usual test of definitions. Con- 


venitne omni et soli? Is it appli- 
cable to all peoples which are ad- 
mittedly nations and to such alone? 

After the question, What is a Na- 
tion? there comes another ques- 
tion, Why nations? Have they a 
useful, or shall we say a providen- 
tial role to fill? The answer which 
I shall give to this question will be 
based largely on the able analysis 
in John Eppstein’s Catholic Tradi- 
tion of the Law of Nations* and 
that by Pére Delos, O.P., in La So- 
ciété Internationale* but my con- 
clusions had been reached before I 
had read these works. 

In its remoter origins the nation 
may be said to be an outgrowth of 
the family and to that extent 
equally natural and providential. 
The function of the family is to 
provide a suitable milieu for the 
early stages of the human being’s 
conservation and development. 
The child is naturally committed 
to the love and fostering care of 
those who brought it into the world. 
This function is shared in even to- 
day by kindred, near relations or 
relatives as we are accustomed to 
call them. In early days kindred 
naturally dwelt together, forming a 
sort of patriarchal or inchoate so- 
ciety such as we see in the Bible. 
This developed into the tribe such 
as he find in Hebrew history and in 
primitive societies such as the 
North American Indians. The tie 
between the members of a tribe was 
primarily one of blood, descent 
from a common ancestor. But the 
principle of incorporation with the 
tribe by adoption was admitted and 
intermarriage with other tribes 
(exogamy) was more or less com- 

8Ch, XIIL., pp. 342 sqq. 

4 Part I., n. 3. The book has been translated 
into English under the title International Re- 


lations from a Catholic Standpoint. Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan, 1932. 
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mon.* So that in time the blood- 
bond came to be rather imaginary 
than real. The clan (clann=chil- 
dren, offspring) of Celtic countries 
was a form of society similar to the 
tribe. The gens of early Roman 
times recalls the same principle of 
blood relationship developing into a 
social bond. 

Here we may pause to emphasize 
the two points: (1) At a very early 
stage of development the tribe or 
race ceased to be biologically 
“pure,” the members of it ceased, as 
we should say of animals, to be 
pure-bred. 

(2) The claims on the individual 
of kindred, tribe, or clan cannot be 
admitted as rightly excluding those 
of human brotherhood. It is true 
they often did so in practice, the 
alien or stranger being treated with 
no more consideration than a wild 
beast, homo homini lupus. 


But the existence and fatherhood 
of God is a truth which may not 
be lost sight of in human relations. 

When a tribe settled in a given 
territory and possessed the land, a 


new bond between its members 
was created, common devotedness 
to this land, which came to be re- 
garded with devoted affection as the 
fatherland, patria. 

But already other bonds than 
those of common origin and kin- 
ship had come into being, bonds to 
which, taken along with that of 
kinship and that of native land, 
we may begin to give the name of 
nationality. These other bonds are 
in the first place those of com- 

5 Men sought wives outside their tribes 
either by agreement or by force (e.g., the 
Sabine women in ancient Rome, Achilles’ cap- 
tives in the Iliad). 

¢ Migration and conquest were two further 
historical influences which resulted in the 
mingling of racial elements. The institution 


of slavery tended to introduce fresh racial 
strains into the tribe or clan. 
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mon language and common cul- 
ture. To return for a moment 
to the family. The child is taught 
the necessary rudiments of knowl- 


- edge and the elementary discipline 


of body and soul only through the 
tongue spoken by his parents. The 
daily habits of conduct which he 
learns as he grows up, his early 
outlook on life can hardly be other 
than those of his parents and kin- 
dred. Thus with the society or 
community into which he is born 
he inherits a certain language and 
a certain culture, this latter term 
being understood in the sense of a 
particular social milieu necessary 
to the development of the child’s 
personality. It will include ways 
and customs, traditions, folklore in 
the wider sense, and religion. The 
gypsy child will talk Romany and 
grow up with such culture as gyp- 
sies can give him and none other. 
To this heritage, whatever it may 
be, of language and culture the 
child has a natural right and he 
may not normally be deprived of 
it. What is true of the individual 
child is true likewise of groups 
bound together by common origin 
(partly real, partly supposed), and 
other bonds such as we have men- 
tioned. They have a common heri- 
tage of language and culture and 
they have a natural right to that 
heritage. 

There comes a time in the history 
of the community (by whatever 
name it may be known) when it be- 
comes fully conscious of the bonds 
that bind it together. There is then 
developed within it a _ collective 
will which gives to it a unity not 
merely physiological and cultural 
but psychological and, as I have 
maintained in my definition of a 
nation, spiritual. In that moment 
a nation is born. And unless hin- 
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dered by force from outside it will 
at once make itself a state as well. 

Observe that it is only at this 
latest stage in the formation of a 
nation that nationality acquires po- 
litical significance. Hitherto it has 
been a cultural influence, an educa- 
tional influence in the broad sense, 
since it molds ideas and feelings, 
giving to the personality the na- 
tional stamp. Nationalism, as we 
have seen, is the frame of mind 
which fosters all the factors that 
go to constitute nationality. Its 
aim is to cultivate nationality in 
the cultural sense. It is only when 
the achievement of independent 
statehood is thwarted or an attempt 
is made by a dominant nation or 
state forcibly to “assimilate” (for 
example to Russify or to Prussian- 
ize or to Anglicize) * the nationality 
in question that nationalism takes 
on a political role, viz., the defense 
by political methods of its na- 
tionality or the endeavor to achieve 
its independent statehood. 

Let us now endeavor to consoli- 
date the positions so far, as we 
hope, gained. The following pas- 
sage from Pére Delos brings out 
clearly some points that I have been 
trying to make: 

“Now how does the Nation act 
upon the individual? How does it 
bestow on him the heritage, the 
birthright that it has prepared and 
preserved for him? By an influ- 
ence that is partly creative, partly 
educative. It gives to the individu- 
ual a body of manners and cus- 
toms. That does not mean merely 
a certain number of habits or ways 


7 Why does not the process of Americaniza- 
tion call forth similar reactions to those pro- 
Yoked by attempted assimilation in Europe? 
It seems to me to be due to the fact that emi- 
grants enter the United States not in groups 
but as individuals or at most as families. 
Compact groups carry with them not only 
their nationality, which they cannot help, but 
their nationalism as well. 
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of doing things; it implies a body 
of inclinations that become almost 
second nature. This is the value 
of the Nation. The national en- 
vironment or milieu gives each one 
a nationality, that is to say a com- 
plexus of physiological preforma- 
tions and mental dispositions, from 
which result certain ways of see- 
ing, thinking, and acting.... Na- 
tionality puts the individual, with- 
out effort on his part, in possession 
of a certain measure of [distinc- 
tive] civilization and raises him to 
a certain level of development. 
That is its natural and providen- 
tial mission.” * 

Such, it seems to me, is the prin- 
cipal function of nationality and it 
need only be added that the fulfill- 
ment of that function carries with 
it on the part of the individual so 
benefited a moral obligation of loy- 
alty to the nation. “Everyone is 
bound, therefore, to defend and 
foster his country, even at the peril 
of his life.” * 

Taking nationality in both its 
cultural and its legitimate political 
aspects its value and functions have 
been well expressed as follows: 

“It is a safeguard of self-respect 
against the insidious onslaughts of 
materialistic cosmopolitanism. It 
is the sling in the hands of weak 
undeveloped peoples against the 
Goliath of material progress. .. . 
Nationality is more than a creed or 
a doctrine or a code of custom, it is 
an instinctive attachment; it re- 
calls an atmosphere of precious 
memories, of vanished parents and 
friends, of old customs, of rever- 


8 International Relations from a Catholic 
Standpoint, pp. 19, 20. 

9 Pére Delos, loc cit. Substantially the same 
view of the function of nationality is set 
forth by Father A. Messines, S.J., in an article 
in the Civiltd Cattolica (August 20, 1938, pp. 
304 sqq.) under the title “Natura ed Essenza 
della Nazione.” 
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ence, of home, and a sense of the 
brief span of human life as a link 
between immemorial generations, 
spreading backwards and for- 
wards.” * 

Looking at nationality from the 
lofty standpoint of the Vicar of 
Christ, Pope Pius XII. wrote of it in 
the first Encyclical of his reign 
Summi pontificatus: 

“Every nation has its own genius, 
its own qualities, springing from the 


10 A. E. Zimmern: Nationality and Govern- 
ment (London, 1919), pp. 53, 54, 77, 78. 
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hidden roots of its being. The wise 
development, the encouragement 
within due limits of that genius 
and of those qualities is lawful, 
and if a nation wishes to take pre- 
cautions, to lay down laws for that 
end, it has the Church’s approval. 
She is mother enough to foster such 
aims with her prayers, so long as 
all is done without prejudice to 
those duties which the common 
origin and the common destiny of 
the whole human race impose upon 
us.” 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


By ELIzABETH BELLOC 


ANTIAGO, Santiago, 

All thy legend is begun 
Where the solitary horseman 
Meets the wind across the upland, 
Where the eagle of the Andes 
Casts his shadow in the sun. 


Where the torrent of Torloso 


Is divided into seven, 


Singing through the sandy valley 
From its sweet and secret fountains, 
There, above the scented brushwood 
Of the copper-colored foothills, 
Higher than the clouds of heaven 
Loom the gold and purple mountains. 


Santiago, Santiago, 


Toward thy land the light is turning. 
Smoke of fires and frankincense 


On thy holy hills is burning. 

















Still about thine unknown altars 
Moves the dream of old unspoken, 
Scented woods and sense of worship 
In the vale of light awoken. 
Through the wild and silent places 
I recall a rising essence 

Like a vase of precious spikenard 
Spilt upon the hills and broken. 


All along thy shore forsaken 

Voices of the loud Pacific 

Filled my ears with awe and wonder. 
Up the bare bird-haunted beaches 
Where the green waves roll and thunder 
Till the long sea-sand is shaken, 

There I watched the foam wind-driven 
And the wild duck diving under. 

O thou Ocean, I remember 

How with joy my soul was riven 

And my whole heart rent asunder. 


Santiago, Santiago, 

Still I hear the salt wind crying, 
In my heart the noble echo 
Answers with a joy undying. 


There I wandered all unknowing 

To the gate of the Immortal 

Where the breakers crashed in splendor 
And the seagulls screamed a warning. 
Out beyond the godlike portal, 

"Mid the hollow-sounding murmur 

Of innumerable voices, 

There I saw the soul of Ocean 

In the temple of the morning. 


Santiago, Santiago, 
Through the years do I regret thee. 
May the bitter season break me 

And the soaring dream forsake me 
And my soul go down in darkness 
In the day that I forget thee! 

















CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE SLUM PROBLEM 


By Tuomas F. DoyLe 


ONCENTRATION on_ national 

defense may tend more and 
more to deflect interest from Amer- 
ica’s chronic internal problems. 
Now that the fever of politics has 
subsided, and President Roosevelt 
has won approval for a precedent- 
breaking third term, it is well to 
discuss in Catholic terms what has 
long been regarded as a major de- 
fect in American economy: the al- 
most complete lack of proper hous- 
ing for that underprivileged third 
of the nation, to whose needs Presi- 
dent Roosevelt once so eloquently 
adverted. Because the greatest im- 
petus to good housing must come 
from inside the community rather 
than from city, state or national 
agencies, the housing problem, with 
its broad social and moral implica- 
tion, offers a challenge to Catholic 
Action that cannot be declined. 

“I regard these housing projects 
everywhere,” said President Roose- 
velt last October, speaking of the 
government’s low-rent housing 
plans, “as part of the program of 
defense.” It was his thought that 
the people benefited by the govern- 
ment’s projects would thereby have 
a greater stake in the nation and 
would, as a consequence, join more 
wholeheartedly in the defense of 
American democracy. But the im- 
portance of good housing for the 
poor goes much further than that. 
It goes to the very bedrock of the 
country’s prosperity and_ vitally 
concerns its social processes. Good 
housing is not merely an incentive 
to patriotism. It is an insurance 


against a whole series of evils that 
tend, if unchecked, to corrupt and 
destroy a people. The home is the 
national unit. Unless America has 
healthy, wholesome homes, she 
cannot continue to prosper. The 
existence of vast slum areas, where 
vice, disease or poverty hold a 
third of the people in an inexorable 
grip is too great a menace to be for- 
gotten even in these days of fear 
and doubt. 

To Catholic Action this field of 
social reform presents an inescap- 
able appeal. “Go to the workers, 
go to the poor,” said Frederick 
Ozanam. Papal encyclicals have 
repeated the injunction, enjoining 
upon the Catholic clergy and laity 
the obligation of studying, and co- 
operating toward the alleviation of, 
abuses that have spiritual as well 
as material consequences. Partici- 
pation in public life is urged upon 
Catholics to the end that laws may 
be respected, order preserved, the 
public welfare protected, and pa- 
triotism encouraged. Catholic Ac- 
tion does not insist upon uniform- 
ity of political faith, but it does 
strive that there shall be uniformity 
of action in meeting conditions in 
society that are harmful to morals 
and religion. It is a movement that 
summons the members of a parish 
to exemplify and spread the moral 
teachings which are often set at 
defiance in civil and industrial life. 
Certainly no phase of its work is 
more important to America today 
than the preservation of American 
life from the degrading influences 
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that encompass it. To the purely 
humanitarian demand for the abo- 
lition of slum evils, Catholic Action 
adds a plea inspired by the teach- 
ings of Christ and of the saints who 
followed Him. 

Pope Pius XI. has called Catholic 
Action “a particularly providential 
assistance” in the work of the 
Church during these _ troublous 
times. “It must,” he said, “make 
it a chief aim to train its members 
with special care and to prepare 
them to fight the battles of the 
Lord. The task of formation, now 
more urgent and indispensable than 
ever, which must always precede 
direct action in the field, will assur- 
edly be served by study circles, con- 
ferences, lecture courses, and the 
various other activities undertaken 
with a view to making known the 
Christian solution of the social 
problem.” The late Cardinal Verdier, 
Archbishop of Paris, paid tribute 
some years ago to the extraordi- 
narily effective work by Catholic 
Action in instilling a sound moral- 
ity into the financing, advertising 
and competitive practices of Par- 
isian business men. Catholic Action 
elsewhere has done much toward 
solving the problems of labor and 
industry. There is no limit to the 
good it can accomplish here—if it 
is given a chance. It matters not 
that Catholics are a minority group. 
In giving concrete expression to the 
teachings of the great encyclicals— 
“Rerum Novarum,” “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” “Divini Redemptoris”—the 
power of its example is bound to 
attract the support of a very con- 
siderable body of social-minded 
non-Catholics. 

So far there has been no evidence 
of any Catholic mobilization in the 
drive against the slum. Catholics 
generally seem just as blind as 
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other groups to the tragedy that 
has unfolded in America. A re- 
ligious introversion renders many 
insensible to the undermining of 
family life that proceeds unheeded 
in the crowded industrial areas. 
Frequently there is an attitude of 
indifference or hopelessness toward 
evils that have become chronic. 
When Congress, in 1939, refused to 
sanction an enlargement of the 
Federal low-cost housing program, 
despite the obvious inadequacy of 
the housing act of 1937 to do more 
than scratch the surface, there was 
little or no outcry on the part of 
either the Catholic or the general 
public. The very men who decried 
the spending of more millions to 
bring comfort and hope to Amer- 
ica’s needy families were among the 
most willing to approve a fifteen- 
billion dollar defense program that 
involves the manufacture of the 
airplanes, guns and munitions that 
may one day prove an irresistible 
invitation to war rather than a 
guarantee of peace. 

The arguments set forth here are 
predicated upon the belief that the 
eradication of the slum blight must 
precede any improvement that may 
be sought in the social, moral and 
economic standards of the nation; 
that since industry cannot, for vari- 
ous reasons, meet the housing 
needs of the submerged “lower 
classes,” the obligation must be as- 
sumed by the national government; 
that the planning and operation of 
Federally - aided housing projects 
must be left unrestrictedly in the 
hands of local authorities. The 
emphasis throughout is not on the 
housing needs of the more com- 
fortably circumstanced elements 
of the population, but on the needs 
of the 11,000,000 families whose in- 
comes do not exceed $1,100 a year. 
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For such people, in urban and rural 
America, decent housing facilities, 
apart from government-subsidized 
and a sprinkling of municipally- 
aided projects, simply do not exist. 

This article makes no pretense 
of offering a solution for any of the 
difficult problems implicit in city 
or rural slums. Its purpose is 
merely to stimulate interest. It is 
offered as a contribution to Catho- 
lic thought on a subject of tremen- 
dous national significance. If it 
finds much to admire and com- 
mend in the program drafted under 
the Wagner-Steagall Act, it is 
forced also to recognize the views 
of Catholic social leaders who hold 
that the American home cannot be 
properly reconstructed except un- 
der a de-urbanizing resettlement 
plan, or, in short, the return of mil- 
lions of the dispossessed to the 
land. It is a tragedy of American 
life that more than 40,000,000 per- 
sons are condemned to intolerable 
living conditions because the in- 
dustrial organism which their for- 
bears have helped to create and de- 
velop to such a high degree of effi- 
ciency cannot supply their basic 
need for decent homes. They are 
the victims of an era characterized 
by what Robert Owen called “the 
great attention given to dead ma- 
chinery and the neglect and disre- 
gard of the living machinery.” 

The inability of private industry, 
unaided, to provide decent homes 
for the masses can be readily ap- 
preciated when it is pointed out 
that the average income of tenant 
families throughout the nation is 
only $759 annually, or $14.60 a 
week. The United States, with 7 
per cent of the world’s population 
and 6 per cent of the world’s land 
area, and owning 45 per cent of 
the world’s wealth, should, by in- 
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ference, possess the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. Indus- 
trial statisticians like to boast that 
American families own 29,000,000 
radios, 11,000,000 washing ma- 
chines, 25,000,000 automobiles, 9,- 
000,000 electric refrigerators. But 
these facts are a misleading index 
to the true condition of American 
economy. “Of course,” says Her- 
bert Agar in his book, Pursuit of 
Happiness, “we have the lion’s 
share of the world’s wealth .. . but 
our special problem is... the pov- 
erty of rich nations. Our problem 
and the measure of our failure is 
that, being rich, we should have 
millions of destitute citizens. Forty- 
five per cent of the world’s wealth 
—twenty-five million automobiles 
—the most prosperous middle class 
in the world’s history —and God 
knows how many million workless, 
landless, undernourished people.” 


Only one phase of government 
activity in the housing field is con- 


sidered in this discussion. Atten- 
tion is paid, not to the Federal 
Housing Administration or the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
whose functions exclude actual 
home construction and do not con- 
cern the poor at all, but to the 
United States Housing Authority, 
which was created to meet the 
housing needs of those unable to 
pay the rents demanded by private 
enterprise for tolerable living ac- 
commodations. It has been charged 
that the government, by engaging 
in this work is subsidizing compe- 
tition with the building industry. 
Its housing corporations have been 
listed with others which are con- 
demned as “a subterfuge to ob- 
scure and conceal the real purpose 
of imposing the foreign ideas of 
radicai intellectuals on an unsus- 
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pecting American public.” These 
accusations, so far as the USHA is 
concerned, have been adequately 
refuted from economic and moral 
sources that cannot be questioned. 
Housing experts are generally 
agreed that even with tax exemp- 
tion private industry could not build 
apartments to rent for less than 
$11 a month a room. Since private 
enterprise is excluded by economic 
costs from the entire field of low- 
rent construction, it follows that 
the government cannot in any de- 
gree be accused of unfair competi- 
tion, or any kind of competition, 
for that matter, with the building 
trade. In England and Wales to- 
day more than 4,500,000 people are 
living in government-assisted low- 
rent dwellings. The USHA func- 
tions from motives of pure neces- 
sity. It exists as the only imme- 
diate hope for families unable to 
escape from the slum _ districts. 
From the viewpoint of Catholic so- 
ciology, the government’s program 
is eminently moral and necessary. 
“Justice,” said Pope Leo XIII., “de- 
mands that the interests of the 
poorer population be carefully 
watched over by the administra- 
tion, so that they who contribute 
so largely to the advantage of the 
community may themselves share 
in the benefits they create — that 
being housed, clothed, and enabled 
to support life they may find their 
existence less hard and more endur- 
able.” And he adds: “The richer 
population have many ways of pro- 
tecting themselves and stand less in 
need of help from the State; those 
who are badly off have no resources 
of their own to fall back upon and 
must chiefly rely upon the assist- 
ance of the State. And it is for 
that reason that wage earners, who 
are, undoubtedly, among the weak 
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and necessitous, should be special- 
ly cared for and protected by the 
State.” 

Already the USHA has awarded 
construction contracts for 458 
projects in 210 localities in 38 
States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. This rep- 
resents 97,809 dwelling units at an 
estimated construction cost of 
$2,741 a unit. This is over 20 per 
cent lower than the average cost of 
private construction in the same 
localities. The projects range from 
six-story apartment buildings to 
single-story homes in urban and 
rural districts. The average rental 
ranges from $6.32 a month per unit 
in the South to $17.86 in New York 
City. It is provided that, generally 
speaking, the family income should 
not be more than five times the rent. 
Franklin O. Nichols, writing in The 
Interracial Review (November, 
1939), regards the USHA program 
as of vital interest to the Negro 
poor. “A review of the administra- 
tion and the activities of local hous- 
ing authorities presents,” he says, 
“an encouraging indication of inter- 
racial liberality and a definite pol- 
icy toward meeting the problems of 
race relations in low-rent housing. 
This attitude has expressed itself 
in matters pertaining to personnel, 
allocation of funds for housing, and 
in the provision of consulting 
services.” 

An insistent demand for low-rent 
farm housing resulted in six proj- 
ects to provide about 1,300 individ- 
ual rural homes. Each house will 
be of frame construction on a one- 
acre tract of land donated by the 
prospective tenant. Renting for 
about $50 a year, these homes will 
be built at a net construction cost 
of about $1,537. Henry A. Wal- 
lace has declared that too often 
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people assume that all farmers are 
living under conditions conducive 
to good health and well - being. 
“Actually,” he added, “too many 
low-income farm families are liv- 
ing under the most deplorable and 
unhealthy conditions and no pri- 
vate or government program has 
yet been able to reach the lowest- 
income farm families living under 
these conditions.” 


It is a sad reflection that more 
has been done to arouse interest in 
slum -eradication because of the 
economic loss entailed in the slum 
than because of its heavy toll in 
human misery, spiritual degrada- 
tion, sickness and death. So long as 
the slums continued to bring profits 
to tenement owners, they flourished 
uninterruptedly. Humanitarianism 
was never a virtue of the slum- 
owner. Even under the pressure of 
local ordinances, he was reluctant 
to provide the minimum of facili- 
ties necessary to safeguard life and 
health. Often when he made im- 
provements it was because of the 
fear of losing his tenants or be- 
cause more profit would result. 
What beneficial changes are to be 
effected in the future in the slum 
areas will be due, not to individual 
landlords or real estate groups, but 
to the fact, becoming only too ap- 
parent to municipal treasuries and 
large taxpayers, that the slums con- 
stitute an actual financial loss. Real 
estate interests are finding out that 
taxes must be raised in the better 
and more exclusive residential and 
business areas to pay for city serv- 
ices in poverty-ridden back streets. 

This idea was elaborated in a 
speech made by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes at the 
ground - breaking ceremonies for 
Williamsburg Houses, New York, 
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in January, 1936. “We have been 
using,” he said, “millions of dol- 
lars of public money annually for 
many years to pay the cost of the 
slums, to perpetuate our lowest in- 
come groups in worse than medi- 
eval squalor. Here, in very truth, 
is a sordid investment of the tax- 
payers’ money in vice and crime 
and disease.” What the Secretary 
had in mind was the cost of police, 
fire, health, public welfare, hospi- 
tal, correction and sanitation de- 
partments, which, with education, 
are the most extensive units in 
local government, and a great pro- 
portion of whose expenses are ab- 
sorbed by the slums. An experi- 


mental study by the New York City 
Housing Authority has revealed 
that an 841-block slum area in the 
borough of Manhattan cost for po- 
lice protection approximately be- 
tween three and ten cents a square 
foot, whereas the cost in three non- 


slum districts ranged from one and 
one-half cents to three cents. In 
a Cleveland slum district it was 
found that the tax-rate income was 
$10.12 per person, while the cost of 
operating the section was $61.22 
per person. Another study showed 
that a Boston slum occupied by 
69,000 persons cost the city $37.43 
per person more than was being re- 
turned in taxes. 

A certain appeal to the emotions 
is necessary in pleading the cause 
of slum removal. Statistics may 
carry conviction, but they do not 
always incite to action. If every 
citizen of voting age were required 
to visit a slum tenement, to walk 
through the foully smelling hall- 
ways, to climb rickety stairways, to 
visit flat after flat, the result would 
be to sharpen understanding of 
what slum life means in terms of 
human misery. The visitor might 
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see a father, stricken with pneu- 
monia, gasping for breath in a foul 
room where no ray of sunlight 
penetrates; a mother dying slowly 
of tuberculosis while her small chil- 
dren scamper over bare, dirt-thick 
floors; or a child choking in the 
last stages of diptheria. He might 
see victims of scarlet fever, typhoid 
or spinal meningitis awaiting a 
blessed relief from an environment 
that makes life itself a burden. It 
will appall him to think that he is 
among Americans whose concept of 
America has been shaped by filthy 
streets and still filthier houses, and 
whose only glimpse into the rich, 
marvelous land that stretches be- 
yond the roofs of cave-like homes 
comes from the pages of a newspa- 
per or from the screen of the local 
movie theater. If his interest is 
sufficiently aroused he may begin 
to ask questions. What is the re- 
sult of all this overcrowding, this 
contact with dirt and germs, this 
lack of pure air and sunshine? The 
files of any health department will 
give him the answers. In New 
York City, for instance, in a fifteen- 
year period, the number of deaths 
from reportable diseases in old- 
slum tenements was 22,900 annual- 
ly as compared with 13,900 deaths 
in new-law tenements. Every year 
nearly 9,000 persons succumb to 
tuberculosis in surroundings that 
make death inevitable. If seventy 
persons die from meningitis in the 
better sections of the city, twice 
that number will be claimed from 
the slums. For every child that 
escapes the handicap of rickets, 
three will surely suffer because 
enough sunshine does not penetrate 
the slum areas. 

Lack of running water, of bath- 
ing facilities, the absence of hot 
water, are factors that militate 
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against cleanliness of homes or per- 
sons. The hall toilets that must 
be shared with half a dozen other 
families are responsible for the 
spread of venereal, typhoid and 
other communicable diseases. In 
1933 an inquiry into a St. Louis 
area revealed that out of 1,210 
families, 762 used outdoor toilets or 
privies and 889 had to take baths 
out of a bucket in the kitchen. 
Their high mortality and sickness 
ratios are due, not to a greater sus- 
ceptibility to disease, but to a 
more constant and deadly exposure 
to life - destroying microorganisms. 
The story of disease in the back 
streets is sordid and dull, but trans- 
lated in terms of young lives 
blighted, of workers and their wives 
prematurely aged or incapacitated, 
it becomes a dreadful indictment 
of the indifference that causes it to 
be written. It is charitable and fine 
to rescue English children from the 
menace of aerial Blitzkreig, but a 
prior obligation exists to spare 
American slum children from the 
hidden Blitzkreig that goes on year 
after year without fanfare or pub- 
licity. 

It is estimated that crime costs 
the country fifteen billion dollars a 
year, or an average of $10 a month 
for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. Crime is an 
expensive by-product of the slum. 
The degenerate that goes to the 
electric chair, the hardened crim- 
inal who must be kept in prison at 
public expense, the young woman 
who turns to prostitution in an 
effort to escape the drab confines of 
a tenement neighborhood, are fa- 
thered by conditions they can nei- 
ther understand nor control. But, 
the apologists say, good men and 
women have come up out of slum 
poverty to occupy splendid places 
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in society. Business executives, 
lawyers, doctors, nurses, many of 
them, have emerged from the slums 
unharmed by their influence. And 
so can any boy or girl. That is the 
argument, but it is not true in any 
wide sense. Young people of ex- 
ceptional character, helped by self- 
sacrificing parents and fortuitous 
circumstances, undoubtedly have 
been able to overcome the handi- 
caps of early life. But the run-of- 
the-mill individual has neither the 
fortitude nor the grace to overcome 
the deadly inertia and despair that 
slum environment breeds. The un- 
dermining of character, the slow 
moral decay begins too early in life 
to give youth a chance to adjust 
its perspective. “There is no such 
thing as a bad boy,” says Father 
Flanagan, of Boys’ Town, Omaha. 
That is essentially true. But the 
slum child, with his juvenile crav- 


ing for adventure, for the color and 
wholesome excitement that slum 


streets cannot offer, passes too 
swiftly from mere mischievousness 
to petty thievery. He learns vice 
at an early age; the mysteries of 
sex are bared long before he has 
learned the lessons of self-control 
and Christian decency. In a study 
of 100 cases of Negro girl delin- 
quents in a Chicago area it was 
found that nearly three-fourths of 
the delinquencies occurred in one 
and two-room slum apartments. 


It is unnecessary to read the in- 
dictment further. Enough has been 
said to put the stamp of Christian 
approval on the program under- 
taken by the government to al- 
leviate conditions that make it 
necessary for us to build so many 
prisons, reformatories, hospitals 
and asylums. Thousands of the 
inmates of these institutions would 
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never have passed within their 
walls if society had had the good 
sense to face hard facts. There 
does not seem to be any argument 
of weight that should call a halt to 
the work being done to rescue 
America’s underprivileged. It is 
the first real attempt in this coun- 
try to remedy the serious ills inci- 
dental to bad housing. The pro- 
gram is essentially sound. Its 
projects are planned, not by Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, but by local ex- 
perts thoroughly conversant with 
local needs. It is an investment 
that will garner dividends of health 
and happiness for many thousands 
of families. 

All this is generally admitted, 
but we must pause to ask: Is there 
no valid criticism that can be 
directed against the work of the 
USHA? The answer is, yes; and the 
criticism is so important that Catho- 
lic students of housing must take 
it seriously to heart. It is a warn- 
ing that should be heeded by Catho- 
lic Action if and when the national 
government is empowered to carry 
out a housing program proportion- 
ate to that which was put in opera- 
tion in Great Britain after the first 
World War. 

The criticism comes from Catho- 
lic sociologists who, while giving 
praise to the government for its ef- 
forts to improve the standards of 
living of people in congested slums, 
insist that greater even than the 
need for proper homes for city and 
town workers is the need for a de- 
centralization of industry that will 
bring closer to the land the mil- 
lions who crowd the industrial 
centers. Theirs is a long-range 
view. From a biological stand- 
point, they say, the multiplication 
of rural homes, where families 
may live on a self-sustaining basis 
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and be encouraged to raise and 
train children in healthful, inspir- 
ing surroundings, is of paramount 
importance. The cities, where con- 
ditions discourage the growth of 
large families and where youth is 
subject to grave temptation and is 
largely hampered in its ambitions, 
must be thinned out if America is 
to avoid decadence and corruption. 

The thesis is advanced in a re- 
markable book, Rural Roads to 
Security: America’s Third Struggle 
for Freedom, by Right Rev. Msgr. 
Luigi G. Ligutti and Rev. John C. 
Rawe, S.J. The authors present a 
valid Catholic argument against 
Federal housing projects as de- 
signed mainly for childless or 
one-child families. They ask, “Is 
there any real need for vast hous- 
ing projects in the blighted ur- 
ban areas? In these congested 
areas will rentals and prices ever 
come within reach of our low-in- 
come families, the families who 
crowd the old slums? Are these 
houses built for the needs of nor- 
mal-sized families? What real 
need is there for the retention of 
these slums as residential districts? 
Is there any real need to build new 
slums and attract new slum resi- 
dents or even try to bring these 
new slum shelters within the reach 
of the old slum residents in order 
to have them stay where they are? 

“Homes built on top of one an- 
other in such blighted areas will 
never be productive homes,” they 
assert, “regardless of the number 
and variety of modern gadgets they 
may contain. Such homes whether 
of good or bad construction will 
always be nothing more or less than 
high cost shelters. In them no pro- 
vision can be made for any family- 
centered productivity. They are 
not homes for self-reliant American 
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families. In them there is nothing 
that can safeguard the family’s lib- 
erty and security, since they do not 
give any opportunity, even in a 
small degree, for any measure of 
economic self-sufficiency through 
family enterprise and co-operation. 
Mere shelters can never be digni- 
fied homes, in which one finds the 
intelligent co-operative labor of 
family members.” 

It will be recalled that the USHA 
has undertaken to build homes in 
rural as well as urban areas. There 
are, then, important reasons why 
the low proportion of rural con- 
struction should be increased. Ad- 
mittedly the most important con- 
cerns the dwindling population 
growth in cities due to birth con- 
trol and the tendency toward small 
families. In neither USHA-spon- 
sored projects nor those built by 
private enterprise is an inclination 
found to provide adequately for 
families above the average size. In 
two of the New York Housing Au- 
thority’s projects, Harlem River 
Houses (for Negroes) and Wil- 
liamsburg Houses, only four per 
cent of the apartments are designed 
to accommodate large families; a 
very large number are designed for 
childless or one-child families. The 
same criticism applies to the gigan- 
tic park-apartment community 
built by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company at Rarkchester to 
accommodate tenants drawn from 
the $1,800 to $4,500 income groups. 
In general, the rents charged in 
private dwellings for large families 
are so high that only a small per- 
centage of the population can afford 
them. With families of modest 
incomes constrained to live in 
cheaper and less spacious quarters, 
one obvious explanation of the low- 
birth rates becomes apparent. An 
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interesting sidelight on the ques- 
tion was provided by the Very Rev. 
William R. McCann, head of the 
work for Negroes in the New York 
Archdiocese. He has reported that 
325,000 Negroes are crowded into 
Harlem, a section in which only 
150,000 persons lived when it was 
a white neighborhood. Rents are 
proportionately higher than any- 
where else in the city. Flats that 
would bring $45 to $60 a month in 
a white district draw rents of $65 
to $75 in Harlem. To meet the rent, 
fifteen to twenty Negroes live in 
apartments meant for only five. 
Obviously family growth cannot be 
expected under such outrageous 
conditions. 

According to insurance statisti- 
cians an average of four children a 
family is needed to retain the birth 
rate at a fixed level. On the basis 
of present rates, America is head- 


ing rapidly toward the race suicide 
against which Theodore Roosevelt 
sounded his vigorous warning. Au- 
thorities estimate that there are in 
the United States 21 million couples 


of child bearing age. Of these 7,- 
000,000 have no children, 5,000,000 
have one child, 4,000,000 have two 
children, and 5,000,000 have three 
or more. Dr. Ralph L. Woods, in 
America Reborn, says that half of 
the country’s population lives and 
works in 96 highly concentrated 
urban areas., If we link this with 
the fact that the ratio of rural and 
urban populations have altered 
from 71 per cent rural and 29 per 
cent urban in 1880 to 43 per cent 
rural and 57 per cent urban in 1930, 
then we are led to conclude that on 
urban concentration, which un- 
doubtedly has helped to spread 
birth control as a supposed eco- 
nomic necessity, must be placed the 
blame for the falling birth rate. It 
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strengthens considerably the outcry 
of these Catholic sociologists, and 
our agreement with them, against a 
propagation of the evil of urbaniza- 
tion even under the praiseworthy 
efforts of the USHA to remedy con- 
ditions under which small wage 
earners live. They view with par- 
ticular concern any program that 
tends to reduce the Catholic popu- 
lation over a period of sixty years 
from 21,000,000 to 14,000,000. “The 
welfare of the nation rests upon the 
well-being of the family and on the 
integrity of family life,” declares 
the Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, 
Bishop of Bismarck, N. Dak. “The 
farm provides the conditions for 
wholesome family life. The city, 
on the other hand, has become the 
graveyard of the family.” 

Catholic leaders share alarm over 
the vast migrations from rural 
areas to the cities, where their pres- 
ence increases the ranks of the idle, 
depresses wages and swells the 
slums. To build more and more 
USHA projects in town and city, 
unless a radical change is effected 
in the types of construction, would, 
therefore, merely increase the temp- 
tation to forsake the land. It is the 
realization that family integration 
has been weakened by the over- 
crowding and fierce competition of 
the modern city and that restricted 
propagation is tending to devitalize 
the race that dampens enthusiasm 
for the humane work begun by the 
government. The wisdom of the 
Catholic sociologists goes far be- 
yond mere expediency. They be- 
lieve that the law which brought 
subsistence homesteads into exist- 
ence is a sound step toward decen- 
tralization and the re-creation of a 
genuine family life. Industry, they 
hold, can never again absorb the 
vast army of the unemployed, and 
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they advocate instead the re-settle- 
ment of such workers on family- 
sized farms or at least on subsist- 
ence homesteads. 


Much adverse criticism has put 
the government’s homesteads proj- 
ects under the cloud of popular dis- 
approval. “Boondoggling” was the 
term applied to the ill-fated Green- 
belt and Jersey Homesteads com- 
munities by mortgage companies, 
building and loan associations, and 
the building trades generally. The 
failure of many of these co-opera- 
tive projects was not due, however, 
to lack of feasibility or practicality, 
but to the absence of efficient lead- 
ers and the frequent selection of 
persons unsuited to agrarian pur- 
suits. Scores of other subsistence 
eommunities are achieving a suc- 
cess that amply justifies the faith 
that brought them into existence. 
Catholic experiments in the field 
have proved eminently successful. 
There is the Granger, Iowa, Home- 
steads, where fifty urban families 
exist on a self-sustaining basis in 
well-built cottages on four - acre 
plots; the subsistence community 
of St. Benedict’s at St. Joseph, 
Minn.; and St. Teresa’s village, near 
Greenville, Ala., started by Father 
Terminiello to assist sharecropper 
families. There are the Canadian 
experiments, the Nova Scotia 
“Rochdale” co-operatives, praised 
by Pope Pius XI., and the co-opera- 
tive community movement started 
by Father Francis J. McGoey in a 
Toronto parish. Says Father Mc- 
Goey: “Land ownership and agrari- 
anism give the poor something bet- 
ter than a choice between finance- 
capitalism and Communism.” 

Many enlightened industrialists 
here and abroad have sponsored 
projects which make it possible for 


workers to establish themselves on 
the land while they also hold whole 
or part-time jobs in factories. 
Henry Ford, an ardent believer in 
industrial decentralization, has put 
his ideas into practice by establish- 
ing branch plants in areas where 
gardens and farms can be culti- 
vated. He believes it is important 
to permit people to live in the sane, 
wholesome atmosphere of the coun- 
tryside, away from the ills and 
stress of overburdened cities. 

It is this belief that should cause 
Catholic Action to embody in its de- 
mand for expansion of government 
housing aid to low-income workers, 
an equally urgent plea that the ratio 
of rural home building be increased 
and more subsistence homesteads 
be undertaken until a more satis- 
factory balance exists between city 
and farm. It is wise, of course, to 
guard against an extreme agrarian- 
ism, just as it is wise not to expect 
that the problem of over-industrial- 
ism can be solved without careful 
planning or in a short space of 
time. There will always be opposi- 
tion to any housing program that 
must inevitably clash with the in- 
terests of large property - owning 
groups. The charge of Communism 
will continue to be raised by some 
when efforts are made to establish 
subsistence projects. There will be 
the unconscious opposition implicit 
in the inertia of a lackadaisical 
middle class, which, being content 
with its own little share of the na- 
tional dividend, is not greatly wor- 
ried over other people’s problems. 
The swift-moving, colorful drama 
of the war in Europe rivets the at- 
tention of the nation, but behind 
the seemingly placid life of work- 
a-day America a struggle of another 
gigantic, if less spectacular, kind 
has been going on unheeded. Ten 
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years of suffering, of expensive pal- 
liatives, of plans that did not work, 
of promises made and broken, have 
sharpened the temper of America’s 
proletariat. It is dangerous any 
longer to think in terms of an 
economy that collapsed in the fall 
of 1929. 

Sane economics and sound patri- 
otism demand that the reconstruc- 
tion of America be from the bottom 
up. The thousands of decrepit, in- 
sanitary, vice-breeding tenement 
slums must be replaced by scien- 
tifically - designed, well - ventilated, 
spacious community apartments, 
with wide, well-kept streets and 
parks, and with adequate recrea- 
tional facilities. To which Catholic 
wisdom adds: Let our housing 
plans cater for larger rather than 
smaller families. The city of to- 
morrow must be free from the over- 
crowding of the past. There must 
be an end, too, to the segregation of 
racial groups into medieval ghet- 
toes. It is the democracy of 
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America that demands that better 
homes be built for the Negro as well 
as the white man. If we seek a 
model for a new rural and urban 
America, we will find plenty in the 
Scandinavian countries, where a co- 
operative economy has brought a 
sense of beauty and a deeper aware- 
ness of spiritual values into the 
lives of the people. Catholic Action 
can and does take courage and in- 
spiration from the fact that the 
achievements of present-day Scan- 
dinavian civilization were brought 
about largely by the splendid edu- 
cational activity carried on by pri- 
vate societies interested in public 
progress. It is the role of Catholic 
Action to add its voice to those 
which insist that a mere tithe of 
the energy, the purposefulness, the 
money that America is willing to 
devote to the building of a vast war 
machine would bring, not death, 
suffering or misery, but life, liberty 
and opportunity to the millions of 
oppressed within her shores. 


WINTER PLANTING 


By ALMA RosBIson HIGBEE 


NDER a patchwork of fallen leaves in my garden 
I have planted peace, like a warm brown seed, to lie 
In dormant constancy until the winds of April 
Shall tilt white wings under the lupine sky. 
Then peace will spring up in the cool green lace of larkspur, 
And her eyes will be blue as the dim hills lying afar. 
Her lips will know the flute-sweet notes of the robin, 
And in her hair she will wear a jonquil star. 
Oh, dark and war-torn days, step softly as you go, 
For infinite peace sleeps here in my garden row. 





OBEDIENCE AND SANCTITY 
A Note on St. Bernadette 


By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


HE life of a saint is a flame, 

which should kindle the heart 
simply to read of it. How difficult 
a task it is to write such a life and 
do justice to the subject, the pres- 
ent writer does not know, never 
having attempted the feat; but this 
difficulty may be taken for granted 
from the very nature of the under- 
taking, and surely it is borne out 
by the scarcity of biographies that 
succeed in conveying to the reader 
a true estimate of that moral beauty 
and heroic stature which are the 
sine qua non of canonization. In 
those so honored by the Church, we 
do not suppose the marks of sanc- 
tity to have been present; we know 
that the soul in question was heroic 
and beautiful, and to an eminent 
degree. Here we are on safe 
ground. There is no longer need to 
question whether that beauty was 
truly present, to look askance at 
what appears to have been forti- 
tude but may have been reckless- 
ness, or self-will, or pride: the 
Church herself is on her knees to 
that soul, entreating its interces- 
sion in heaven. The biographer 
must show us why this is so, must 
bring us to our knees also in won- 
der at what God has wrought. The 
life of a saint should not only de- 
light the reader with the picture of 
a charming character, it should fill 
him with wonder at this miracle of 
the heroism and beauty of a soul. 
He should be in no doubt that here 
is a saint, and why, and through 


this life he should catch at least 
an echo of the words of our Lord, 
“Go, and do thou likewise,” 

This task is presumably easier 
when the outward events of the 
subject’s life are themselves ex- 
traordinary, To show why Berna- 
dette of Lourdes, no less than Joan 
of Arc, received the accolade of the 
Church conferred by the title of 
Saint, the highest a human being 
can earn on this earth; to point to 
the flame of sanctity which glowed 
in the relatively uneventful life of 
the former no less surely than in 
the dramatic and breath - taking 
career of the latter—this requires 
unusual penetration as well as skill. 
The meaning of the hidden life is 
more difficult to decipher than that 
of the life written in flaming letters 
across the sky, though the latter 
may be more readily subject to mis- 
representation, to fantastic and 
even vicious distortion. But the 
task of the biographer (who writes 
from the Catholic point of view) is 
in both cases the same: to say sim- 
ply, “Behold, a saint.” 

Two lives of St. Bernadette 
which have appeared during the 
past year—Bernadette of Lourdes,’ 
by Margaret Gray Blanton, and The 
Sublime Shepherdess,? by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes—show us the 
figure of the little shepherd girl 
with a wealth of vivid, accurate, 
and gracious detail. They enlist 


our sympathies with a warm and 
1 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. §2,50, 
2New York: Julian Messner, $%2,00, 
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appealing presentation. Had Ber- 
nadette achieved notoriety in any 
secular undertaking—had she been, 
say, an Emily Dickinson or a Marie 
Curie — these biographies would 
have been more than adequate; but 
as it is I must confess, however re- 
luctantly, to having closed both 
these books with a slight disap- 
pointment, a sense of something 
still wanting, for which I can ac- 
count only by the fact that I must 
still answer my own question, why 
was Bernadette a saint? 

The purpose of this brief discus- 
ion is not to criticize these books, 
but to attempt to answer this ques- 
tion which they raise, and, it seems 
to me, only partially answer. 

Why, then, was Bernadette Sou- 
birous a saint? Because she saw 
Our Lady? Because of her great 
simplicity and purity of heart? Be- 
cause of her poverty and her suf- 
fering? Concerning the authen- 
ticity of her visions and the beauty 
of her character, these authors 
leave us in no doubt; but others 
have shared with Bernadette these 
attributes, even to seeing visions 
which cannot be dismissed as spuri- 
ous, without having reached those 
heights of sanctity which entitle 
them to a place among the canon- 
ized. The sanctity of Bernadette, 
like that of the other shepherd girl 
her compatriot, depended not on 
her visions, nor on her goodness, 
nor even on her fortitude in adver- 
sity and affliction. These elements, 
though an indispensable part of 
her sanctity, were not the cause of 
it, as these authors would lead us 
to suppose. Sanctity is not good- 
ness only, but goodness supernat- 
uralized and exercised wholly in a 
divine cause. It is goodness put to 
a test and passing it triumphantly 
in the service of God. It is good- 
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ness dedicated to God without re- 
serve, and expressed in fidelity to 
inspiration, in obedience to divine 
command. 

Bernadette accepted that inspira- 
tion, quite simply, as a behest that 
could not be disobeyed; she did not 
doubt or question it; she did as she 
was told to do, at whatever cost of 
inconvenience, ridicule, or blame to 
herself. The simplicity and purity 
of the little shepherdess may be 
taken for granted, as Our Lady 
would hardly have shown herself 
to one who had not these essential 
attributes; but Bernadette could 
have refused to obey her “peftito 
damizelo” through terror or doubt 
or dismay, as she who was the sub- 
ject of these visions could herself 
have refused assent to the exalted 
part assigned to her in the divine 
plan. It is the prerogative of saints, 
as of the rest of us, to retain to the 
end their freedom of choice; in- 


deed, they could not be saints other- 


wise. Their sanctity depends on 
the fact that they choose, and de- 
liberately choose, and choose again 
and again, until their last breath, 
to obey the will of God, to co- 
operate with Him by playing to the 
full the part He has assigned to 
them, the role in which He has cast 
them, but which they assume only 
by concurring in His choice, for He 
will not—indeed, He may not— 
force their consent. The saint’s life 
is thus the fulfillment of a divine 
command; it is a prolonged obedi- 
ence; it is the identification of the 
individual will with the will of God. 

The saint’s choice is God’s choice; 
he chooses for himself what God 
has already chosen for him. This 
choice always entails cost, but it 
is not the cost which is the deter- 
minant of sanctity: it is the choice 
that is willingly made, and heroi- 
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cally persisted in, regardless of 
cost. 

Look back over the lives of saints 
and see if it is not so. There is 
always a summons: a touch, a 
whisper, calling the soul apart from 
the ordinary occupations and rou- 
tine of life, communicating a divine 
secret which shall be the burden 
and joy of that soul henceforward. 
To this summons there is a re- 
sponse, and that response is an 
acceptance, a voluntary decision to 
obey, to carry out instructions to 
the letter. Life then becomes for 
this soul a prolonged and unwaver- 
ing fiat, an obedience usque ad 
mortem. This submission bears 


the fruit which God has purposed 
to produce through the instrumen- 
tality of this soul, and lacking which 
all other tests of sanctity must fail. 
Was it not thus with Him Who is 
the source of sanctity, as with her 
who is its most radiant human rep- 


resentative? 

The saint’s life becomes thus the 
carrying into effect of a “must,” a 
reiteration down through the cen- 
turies of that first divine compul- 
sion: “I must be about My Father’s 
business.” The fiat mihi of Our 
Lady is but the couching in other 
and no less positive terms of the 
soul’s submission to the will of 
God. “I must do—” “Be it done 
to me—” These are the two arms 
of the cross of sacrifice, the active 
and passive elements, the doing and 
enduring, which must enter equal- 
ly into the individual’s acquiescence 
in the divine pleasure, into any 
thorough accomplishment of the 
divine will. The putting into exe- 
cution of all that is contained in 
the “I must” leads without ques- 
tion to the paying of a price that 
cannot be avoided, to the “Not my 
will, but Thine, be done,” without 
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which the picture of heroic sanctity 
can never be complete. Both these 
elements will be found to be pres- 
ent in their proper order in the 
lives of all canonized saints, be- 
cause they were present first in that 
same order in the life of Him Who 
lives again in His saints. 

“I must raise the siege of Or- 
leans and crown the King.” Thus 
spoke another French peasant girl, 
whose heroic obedience to that 
must, three centuries before Berna- 
dette, led her by inevitable steps to 
prison and the stake. The imme- 
diate fruit of that obedience was 
the freeing of the Kingdom of 
France from English domination, 
but this victory was not a political 
victory merely. It was, rather, a 
spiritual preservation: by that 
emancipation France was saved for 
the Faith. This was the great and 
magnificent work accomplished by 
the obedience of the shepherd girl 
from Domrémy, who herself could 
not have realized its full extent. 
The threat of Protestantism did not 
arise for another hundred years. 
Except for the sword of St. Joan of 
Arc, France, as an English depend- 
ence, would have fallen with Eng- 
land into the darkness and blight 
of that heresy; the defection of 
France would have been a loss truly 
irreparable to the Faith. Divine 
wisdom anticipated that loss and 
took characteristic means to pre- 
vent it. The flames of the martyr- 
dom of St. Joan of Arc kept alight 
on the continent the torch of Faith. 
The rising tides of the Protestant 
heresy could not extinguish that 
light in Europe, because they could 
not extinguish it in France. France 
thus remained a spearhead thrust 
at the heart of Protestantism, 
which, though unable to kill that 
heresy, nevertheless kept it at bay. 












































We cannot yet estimate the full 
fruit of the obedience of Berna- 
dette. The petito damizelo told the 
little girl to return to the Grotto 
for fifteen days, then to cause a pro- 
cession to be held and a chapel to 
be built. Bernadette did as she was 
told, and not all the threats and 
commands of authority, social or 
civil or ecclesiastical, could stop 
her. She relayed to those in charge 
her Lady’s audacious commands, as 
the other shepherdess had gone to 
the Governor of Vaucouleurs and 
demanded an armed escort to the 
King. Bernadette, like Jeanne, was 
faithful and obedient to her inspira- 
tions, and the town was on her like 
a pack of wolves. The heroism of 
her persistence was rewarded with 
rich fruit, the test and hallmark of 
sanctity; Lourdes became a place 
of miracle and has so remained. 
There is a closer connection than 
at first appears between the work 
accomplished by these two humble 
servants of God. In the soil pre- 
served for the Faith by the obedi- 
ence of the one, a monument to the 
Faith has been erected by the obe- 
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dience of the other. More than a 
monument: a bulwark. At France, 
the southward drive of Protes- 
tantism was stopped; at Lourdes, 
the unbelieving world has been 
brought, if not to its knees, at least 
to a halt, to an acknowledgment 
that here is something it cannot ex- 
plain or understand. Those who 
claim that man’s knowledge is of 
itself sufficient to unravel all mys- 
teries and explain all things must 
own themselves beaten here; they 
must either ignore Lourdes, or re- 
treat in bewilderment and defeat. 
Lourdes is a stronghold from which 
the Faith cannot be dislodged, a 
citadel from which she will again 
go forth to that triumphant resur- 
gence which is inevitable. 

Thus the question is answered: 
Bernadette was a saint, not because 
she had a sweet nature, a pure 
heart, and great fortitude, or even 
because she saw Our Lady, but be- 
cause she was faithful to divine in- 
spiration, and performed great 
service for the Faith by humble 
and heroic obedience to the will of 
God. 


THE ACOLYTE 
By G. W. E. DuNNE 


HEN, out upon the coast of Day, 
Across dew-dabbled grass, 
I minced my more than merry way 
To serve at Holy Mass— 
With dappled Dawn, 
Aslant that lawn, 
Upon the tattered train of Night, 
A Cherub-strain, 


Led me amain, 
For I was now an acolyte. 























Aye, in my soul, 
New-blown to flower, 
Grace burgeonéd. And in that hour, 
While lily-ladened waves of glass 
Rose on the deep-blue Mere, 
I heard great clouds of angels pass, 
And saw their gay career. 


Yes, I was now an altar-boy, 

Who raised on high the credence things, 
While my young spirit leaped for joy 
To feel about it rustling wings. 


O, there alone, 
I loved to be 

Where my glad, childish eyes could see 
Whom shepherds saw 
On star-lit straw 

When they prayed round His manger-throne— 
Where I could see 
Him, happily, 

Now cradled on a stone. 


And when the glinting goblet-cup, 
Above this stone was lifted up, 
Throughout that moment’s magnitude, 
I watched dark Liquid-rubies drip 
Flashing, splashing, 
Drop by drop, 
Off the tip 
Of Calvary’s top, 
Down the Holy Rood. 


And then—ah, then, it was my joy, 
When but a mincing altar-boy, 
To touch the Elevation-bell, 
And dwelling 
On the telling 
Holy euphony upwelling 
From its swell, 
To send a tremor trembling 
Through the blackest hob of Hell. 








AND A LITTLE CHILD 


By Micuaer F. Carney 


E came to the last bed in the 

open ward and stood looking 
down into the thin face, whose pal- 
lor was accentuated by the crown 
of black hair, and the dark eyes 
that searched his own. 

She must have been beautiful, 
he thought, before this hideous 
thing seized her, and she was still 
young — twenty-eight the record 
showed. But age did not matter, 
it was a case of cancer, malignant, 
involving the throat, now rapidly 
strangling her. 

The staff was in agreement: an 
operation would be fatal. 

“I am not afraid, doctor,” — it 
was no more than a whisper,—“you 
see, I have faith.” 

His manner was aloof as he 
spoke: 

“An operation would be inad- 
visable,—that is, just now. Home 
is the place for you, for a while, 
until you are stronger.” 

He turned and walked out of the 
ward. His mind rebelled at this 
hypocrisy. It was the same old de- 
ception. Why not be honest with 
these unfortunates,—tell them the 
truth? And this one lying there, 
dying, with a rosary twined in her 
fingers. 

How could she believe that mum- 
bling over those beads would avail 
her? Superstition, ignorance, ata- 
vism, that’s all it was and he 
thanked those teachers who had 
led him into intellectual freedom. 
Man was merely a higher spawn of 
nature; like all things he lived a 
space, he died and then,—nothing. 


A touch on his arm interrupted 
his reflection. It was Sister Teresa, 
a meek little figure, an efficient, 
kind nurse. 

He nodded as he paused in the 
long corridor. 

“Doctor Cummings, — about 
Teresa Cadogan,—is there no hope 
a 
He shrugged his shoulders as he 
interrupted. 

“An operation? no,—the growth 
is malignant and involves the en- 
tire throat,—she’s quite far gone, 
as you know,—may last a week or 
so,—better home than here,—will 
you arrange?” 

She bowed acquiescence with a 
sigh, “What a pity, isn’t it, —so 
young?” 

He looked after her as she slipped 
quietly away. The chapel was not 
far and he knew where she had 
gone. It irritated him—this super- 
stitious mania. How could it ob- 
sess such an intelligent woman? 

It only remained to tell the hus- 
band, whom he saw standing pa- 
tiently at the door of the visitor’s 
room. Beckoning, he drew him 
aside as he approached. In his best 
professional manner he delivered 
the verdict but, despite the usual 
technical platitudes, he could not 
soften or cloak that ultimatum of 
death. The man stared at him in 
silence but he saw the lips com- 
press, the muscles of the jaw 
tighten. 

A child stole out of the room and 
running up clung to the man’s 
hand. 
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Doctor Cummings looked down 
at the golden hair, into the deep 
blue eyes, and the unwavering radi- 
ance of her gaze seemed to bare his 
inmost thoughts. 

Then he saw the tears well up 
and slowly trickle down her cheeks. 

Involuntarily he patted her head. 

“A beautiful daughter,” he said, 
“she will be your comfort.” 

The man did not answer, but 
taking out a handkerchief, wiped 
the tear-stained face. 

“Someone, way, way off is com- 
ing soon,” sobbed the child, “to 
make my mama well.” 

There was sublime confidence in 
that quivering voice. He had no 
answer and with a wry smile 
walked away. 

It was late that afternoon when 
rather tired he returned to his 
office. There were no patients 


waiting,—that was a relief and he 


relaxed in his chair. 

The desk phone rang, he picked 
up the receiver,—it was his secre- 
tary speaking, “Father Paul Thorn- 
ton is calling you.” 

Surprised, he endeavored to steel 
himself while the connection was 
made. In that moment the vision 
of their last meeting flashed before 
him,—it was a year now,—this boy- 
hood friend, in his black cassock, 
standing there, trying with his 
easuistry to lure him back into that 
web of religious slavery. He had 
told him he would tolerate no more 
of it,—had left in anger. 

But he was self-contained by the 
time the gentle familiar voice came 
to him over the wire. And as he 
listened he knew he had no alterna- 
tive. “Very well,” he had said 
coolly, “I will come at once.” 

He replaced the phone and stood 
up nonplused. Why should Father 
Paul, after what had happened, call 
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him? There were plenty of other 
competent men. 

But what could he do,—was it 
not a case of “noblesse oblige”? 
He picked up his hat and left the 
office. 

It was Father Thornton himself 
who opened the rectory door. Be- 
fore that smiling greeting his stud- 
ied reserve seemed puerile. 

“Come up to my quarters, Tom, 
where you can look me over.” 

He followed up the worn stairs 
into the simple bedroom. The bare 
walls were relieved only by a cruci- 
fix and a picture of St. Ignatius. 

His manner, as he sat down, was 
gauged to indicate this was just a 
professional visit to a _ stranger. 
The priest ignored the monosylla- 
bic answers to his friendly inquir- 
ies and twitted him on thinning 
hair. It was some time before he 
talked of his illness. There had 
been several attacks, the last year, 
of short duration, but the one this 
morning,—that had been intense. 

Perfunctorily he made a physical 
examination. His prognosis was 
quickly confirmed. 

“Bad appendix,” he spoke blunt- 
ly, “better get in touch with your 
surgeon at once,—it should come 
out.” 

“When will you do it?” 

It annoyed him; he rose to con- 
ceal his irritation. 

“I would prefer you—” 

“Tom,” —the tone carried re- 
proach, “it is you or no one,—to 
whom else would I go?” 

In an instant he had resumed his 
professional mask. 

“Very well,—can you arrange, 
enter St. Vincent’s Hospital to- 
night?” 

The priest nodded. 

“IT will operate tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 





He bowed stiffly and they went 
out together, descending the stairs 
to the hall. 

Father Thornton opened the 
door, then closed it. 

“It is raining very hard,” he ex- 
claimed, “where did you leave your 
car?” 

“I had to park in front of the 
church.” 

“That’s fortunate, —the rectory 
is connected, you know,—you can 
go out through the sacristy.” 

The priest was already leading 
the way,—there was no other 
course than to follow. 

The irony of it piqued him. De- 
spite his vow he wofild never again 
enter a church, here he was doing 
that very thing. Well, it was only 
for convenience. 

They reached the vestment room 
and silently passing through the 
sacristy door walked across to the 
side aisle. The great nave was 
mantled in semi-darkness but the 
marble of the main altar loomed 
ghostly in the light of the sanc- 
tuary lamp. And there but a few 
steps away behind the rail rose a 
statue in the garb of a nun, a spray 
of roses in her hands, the figure 
gleaming softly in the flickering 
lights of the candelabrum. 

They paused, their gaze arrested 
by a child who with hands clasped 
knelt before the shrine. Softly 
Father Thornton opened the altar 
gate but as they stepped into the 
aisle she saw them. She rose 
swiftly and barred their way. 

Her face was still wet from the 
rain and the simple dress hung 
limp and damp. Slowly her eyes 
wandered from the priest to his 
companion and with a smile of 
recognition she took the latter’s 
hand. 

Then he recognized her. 
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“I’m ‘Little T,’” she whispered, 
“and it’s too far. Will you please 
light one for me?” 

Doctor Cummings hesitated as he 
looked down at her, but mastering 
the sudden emotional impulse, he 
stood there unmoved, rigid. No, he 
would not be a party to such non- 
sense. It seemed an eternity until 
the small hand slipped from his, 
her head drooped and she turned 
away. 

Father Thornton sighed as stoop- 
ing quickly he lifted her into his 
arms. 

“And a little child,—Tom.” 

It was too much, that burning 
tone of reproof,—he fled. It 
dawned on him that he was almost 
running, that he must appear 
ridiculous. He stopped in the aisle 
and looked hack. 

Thz priest was holding the child 
up while with a taper in one out- 
stretched hand she lighted a candle. 

He hastened on, passed through 
the vestibuie, and ran down the 
broad granite steps. An old man, 
passing by, asked him the time as 
he stepped into the car. 

Frowning he glanced at his 
watch,—“Exactly six,” he muttered 
and drove off. 


Doctor Cummings leaned back in 


his chair. The glow of the long 
summer twilight now deepened in- 
to night; the patients had gone; 
at last he could relax. He would 
forego a visit to the old tavern. 
One had to be fit to enjoy that Bo- 
hemian atmosphere and there was 
the operation in the morning. 
What a day this had been,— 
annoying incidents, one after an- 
other, from the first case, that 
whining old buzzard, rotten with 
money, who trembled at the sug- 
gestion of an operation,—‘“yes, you 
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may not pull through,”—he had 
said,—“‘but it is your only chance.” 
Afraid to die? Well, everyone had 
to, sooner or later, — what of it? 
And that girl who wanted,—she 
was brazen in her effrontery. He 
wouldn’t do it if he could and he 
couldn’t do it if he would. No, it 
was not a question of morals, but 
the profession had certain stand- 
ards and this was a sensitive world. 

Then there was the dying mother, 
with a rosary in her hands, who 
was not afraid; the adroit move of 
Father Paul that had brought him 
again within a church, and most 
disturbing of all,—his rebuff to a 
grieving child. But was not his 
action justified? He could not be 
a hypocrite. 

He must talk it out with some- 
one; his old college chum; he 
would understand. Reaching over 
the desk he picked up the phone. 


“What’s the idea?” laughed Jack 
Hathaway as with a rush he en- 
tered and closed the door of the 
office. “Thought we were set for 
an evening at the Tavern,—one dies 
of thirst.” 

“It will keep,” came the retort, 
“anyway, I have an operation in 
the morning,—we can smoke,”—he 
tossed him a cigar,—“and talk here. 
I must talk to someone,—sit down.” 

“Why does the great bachelor 
surgeon pick on me?” 

“Because you will listen—Jack, 
—I’ve had a hell of a day.” 

His visitor lifted his eyebrows in 
mock surprise. 

“My, my,” he exclaimed as he 
took the easy chair—“how shock- 
ing.” 

Doctor Cummings ignored the 
levity as he began to pace the floor, 
reciting the day’s happenings. It 
was like an escape valve, the pres- 
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sure rising and falling with his 
voice. There was a note of exas- 
peration as he ended. 

“Now what can you do with such 
people? Wouldn’t they try the pa- 
tience of Job?” 

His listener laughed. 

“Nothing,” he said,—“As for Job, 
I am _ grossly ignorant, —some 
mythical person isn’t he, —like 
Homer?” 

“Cut the comedy,—be serious,— 
you have some point of view.” 

“Do you really want my opin- 
ion?” 

“Shoot it.” 

“It may wound at that, but you 
asked for it,” his visitor paused to 
relight the cigar, “I suppose it is 
my legal training but there is just 
one thing that fazed you,—the rest 
is mere camouflage,—it was the 
superstition burning in the dying 
mother, flaming in the little daugh- 
ter,—then there was the action of 
the priest. Well, you know that’s 
his job. Why, you have had scores 
of fatal cases—where up to the last 
minute they mumbled prayers, even 
had hallucinations of a_ blessed 
hereafter. 

“You know it is all rot but who 
can change it. It is evident from 
all this that a long pent-up irrita- 
tion at this religious hocus-pocus 
broke down your usual reserve. 
And see what happened !—you were 
curt to a helpless mother,—surly to 
your boyhood friend, even though 
he is a priest, and harshly ungra- 
cious to a child.” 

He paused, hesitating as he saw 
the deepening frown,—but calmly 
continued: 

“Tt is really too bad, but I’ve ob- 
served that you,—what shall I say, 
—you Catholics, once you are en- 
lightened, develop a deep antipathy 
to the cult in which you were born. 
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It seems impossible for you to ac- 
quire that cultivated indifference 
we know as the serenity of unbe- 
You really make a mess of 


lief. 
it.” 

The tense figure stood staring 
down at him with widening eyes 
while the mounting blood crim- 
soned his face. His pride was hum- 
bled, he was hurt to the quick. 
Anger overwhelmed his shame, 
choking his voice as he spoke. 

“For a friend, you are brutally 
frank,—so that’s what you think of 
me.” 

Hathaway jumped to his feet, re- 
pentant and abashed. 

“Forget it, Tom,—it was only 
just one friend to another, — you 
will be yourself tomorrow.” 

His host ignored the outstretched 
hand and turning away dropped 
into the chair before the desk. 

For some time the other stood 
waiting, but there was no change 
in that silent figure. 

Then his visitor found his hat, 
turned away, but paused in the 
open doorway. 

He bowed with a grimace. 

“You can’t take it,” he said. 

Quietly the door closed. Dr. 
Cummings was alone again with 
his thoughts. What had he done 
to warrant that diatribe? Surely 
he could take criticism when it 
was deserved,—yes, perhaps he had 
been curt with Father Paul, but the 
child, — that was different, — how 
could he be a party to such super- 
stition? He, a servitor to a statue 
of a nun in its black garb! The 
figure was familiar enough,—why 
it was everywhere,—“Saint Teresa 
of the Little Flower,” they called 
her. Then he suddenly recalled,— 
the cancer patient,—she was 
Teresa,—so was the gentle nun and 
even the woman’s beautiful daugh- 
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ter, for “Little T” was but an ab- 
breviation. 

Odd coincidence, or was it? He 
wondered. But “cultivated indiffer- 
ence”—what a stupid phrase! And 
how could he have that in the face 
of all this stupidity? It was easy 
enough for his friend who had al- 
ways been a skeptic. 

Jack was not confronted, day 
after day, as he was, with this sort 
of thing—he had a detached point 
of view. 

But as for himself it was far dif- 
ferent. For he had been born in 
that ancient faith and he knew the 
tenacity of its hold on the unso- 
phisticated. It was old Professor 
Joyce who had opened his eyes. 

He could remember his words, 
“Religion in primitive man arose 
through his fear of the unknown 
and begot that vain, age-old dream 
of immortality.” 

It was flattering to his pride to 
realize he was now of that select 
class who had banished the fear 
and the dream. 

Suddenly the image of the little 
rain-drenched figure taking his 
hand rose before him obliterating 
all else. It would not pass away. 

Impatiently he rose, snatched up 
his hat and went out slamming the 
door. 


It was ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing when he arrived, parked his 
car and entered the hospital. There 
was excuse for his irritable mood. 
He had slept fitfully, tossing about, 
obsessed in dreams by the vision of 
“Little T.” At times she was far 
away calling him while he strug- 
gled ineffectually to find her. Then 
at last she came, smiling, and tak- 
ing his hand was leading him to- 
ward the shrine. He had awakened 
with a start. It was dawn, and he 
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had slept no more. What had come 
over him? 

He had only a curt nod to the 
pleasant greetings of the internes 
until Sister Teresa barred his hur- 
ried way. 

“Good morning, doctor,” she 
said, “Father Thornton is ready.” 

“Very well, I will operate at once, 
—an appendix,—Bell will assist.” 
He was about to hasten on. 

“Just a moment,—I feel you 
should see Mrs. Cadogan this morn- 
ing before you go.” 

There was displeasure in his 
glance. 

“There is nothing more I can 
do,” he said coldly. “If there is 


any temporary alleviation required, 
Doctor Small can take care of it.” 

“He has seen her,”—her manner 
was demure, “but he made no com- 
ment,— said he would talk with 
you.” 


He stared at her. 

There was something in her clear 
gaze now that baffled him. 

“Very well, I will see her,” he 
snapped and turning away hastened 
on. Undoubtedly, he thought, the 
woman had a sinking spell,—prob- 
ably would pass out sooner than 
he surmised. Why should they 
want him to fight death,—it would 
only mean a few hours more,— 
cui bono? 

He ascended in the elevator. 

Doctor Bell came into the ante- 
chamber while he was scrubbing 
his hands. 

“Good morning,” said his assist- 
ant pleasantly, “all set,—shall we 
give local anesthesia? The patient 
prefers that.” 

He pretended not to hear. There 
was only one inference he could 
draw — Father Paul wished to be 
conscious, engage him in conversa- 
tion. Well, if there was any ref- 
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erence to yesterday’s episode, he 
would ignore it. 

He looked up and nodded as the 
question was repeated. 

At last it was time, and entering 
he stood by the operating table. 
He attempted a jocular tone. 

“Merely going to take away 
something you don’t need, now.” 

The keen eyes held his own. 

“Yes, Tom,” came the bland re- 
ply, “So much better than to have 
someone take away something you 
really need—hereafter.” 

It jarred him,—the subtle thrust 
at his unbelief was so obvious. He 
made no further comment but pro- 
ceeded to make the incision. There 
were no complications although the 
appendix was far gone. It was a 
relief to have it over but his re- 
mark sounded rather banal. 

“There, you will be right as a 
rivet,—Nature will see to that.” 

“Deo volente.” 

One might expect such an answer 
from such a patient,—so he merely 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“After you left, yesterday,” con- 
tinued the priest quietly, “she told 
me all about it,—strange she found 
her way since her home is quite a 
distance. Surely her prayers will 
be answered for I felt it was an 
angel I held in my arms.” 

Without a word Doctor Cum- 
mings turned abruptly and left the 
room. 

He had recovered his composure 
by the time he had descended to the 
first floor. It would be better to 
see the woman,—Small could talk 
later,— wonder what he had in 
mind, If, as he surmised from the 
last examination, she was in agony, 
—why not dope her,—ease her out, 
—that was the humane thing. 

It was Sister Teresa who was 
waiting to accompany him through 
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the open ward. And so they came 
to the last bed. For a moment he 
was shocked out of his professional 
reserve. It seemed incredible that 
it was the same woman who now 
smiled up at him. The pallor, the 
attenuation, were gone; her cheeks, 
their youthful contour regained, 
were tinged a healthful glow. 

Silently he felt her pulse, took 
the temperature,—they were nor- 
mal. Then, he carefully examined 
her throat,—the swelling had en- 
tirely disappeared. 

“Doctor,” she spoke in glad reso- 
nant tones, “you see I have recov- 
ered, —I am well, — thanks be to 
Almighty God.” 

Mystified, he turned to Sister 
Teresa. 

“When did this change occur?” 

“Yesterday, late afternoon, — it 
was just six,—I heard her calling 
for me. 

“She was sitting up crying, but 
they were tears of joy. I found a 
startling transformation and called 
Doctor Small. Has he talked with 
you?” 

“Six o’clock?” he spoke sharply, 
“did you say six?” 

“Yes.” 

The present scene faded before 
his eyes; he was in the church aisle 
looking back at the lighted taper in 
the child’s outstretched hand, then 
he was curtly giving the time to 
that old man,—six o’clock. It had 
been at the same hour. With an 
effort he closed his mind to the im- 
plication,—it was merely a coinci- 
dence. 

Now the woman was talking 
again, but he never remembered 
what she had said. The excitement 
of near-by patients was evident,— 
shortly the whole ward would be 
agog. Something must be done at 
once. So he ordered the patient re- 
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moved to a private room. Small 
should have done it long ago. 

With studied aloofness he 
walked out of the ward. But the 
eyes of the quiet nun were wet as 
they looked after him. 


It was late afternoon and again 
he sat alone in his office, looking 
through the open window, deject- 
edly, into the lengthening shadows. 
Three days, now, had come and 
gone since _ that — resurrection. 
What else was it? 

Here was a woman, virtually 
dead,—there had been no doubt of 
it,—when suddenly, in a flash, she 
was well, all evidence of the growth 
eradicated; every bodily function 
normal. 

They had detained her, kept it 
quiet, applied every test. There 
was no explanation. 

But at their last conference, there 
was one, alone of all the staff, who 
had the courage to voice their secret 
thoughts. 

“It is a miracle,—you all know 
it,” Small had said in a calm voice. 

And he had remained silent with 
the rest. 

Well, they had discharged her 
this morning,—there was nothing 
else they could do. She was home 
now,—what a joyous reunion with 
that clean-cut husband of hers, 
and there, too, with her shining 
eyes was “Little T.” She would 
cry no more. On his routine visits 
to Father Thornton he had said 
nothing about this extraordinary 
case. Had the priest heard? Appar- 
ently not but this morning there 
was that in the latter’s gaze which 
all but unnerved him. He had hur- 
riedly left, —a coward in retreat. 
But there was one from whom he 
could not run, for she walked ever 
by his side, holding his hand, lead- 
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ing him gently in his dreams 
through dark ways only to disap- 
pear. And when he woke, it was 
to the sound of her small voice call- 
ing him. 

The chimes in the mantle clock 
sounded the hour. Involuntarily 
he counted,—it was six o’clock. 

And in that moment as the 
echoes died, he heard her voice, 
again, calling him from afar. He 
rose from his chair, staring at the 
clock. Was he awake? Was it 
hallucination? 

Then something,—he knew not 
what,—stirred within him, rising 
as a tide within his heart to over- 
whelm him, shaking him to the 
depths of his being. And in the 
ebb he stood naked and ashamed 
before the bar of conscience. 

“Little T,” “Little T,” he cried 
out, “do not go away, wait for me, 
wait for me.” 

Hatless he rushed from the office, 
out to the car and sped away. 

She was there, waiting, just as 
he knew she would be, standing 
patiently outside the great door. 
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He waved a hand as he came to a 
stop. Then jumping out he has- 
tened up the steps. 

Smiling he swept her up into his 
arms, passed through the open door 
and vestibule, into the broad nave 
and up the aisle under the flying 
Gothic arches. 

Several old women, daily peni- 
tents, cast curious glances at them. 
He gave no heed; he only saw an 
aura of light crowning the golden 
hair, woven by the rays streaming 
down through the great rose win- 
dow. And to him it was a halo. 

When wondering he looked away 
they were at the shrine. He 
ignited a wax taper and placed it 
in her hand. 

She lighted a candle; he waited 
breathless as her blue eyes looked 
into his. Then with a sigh of con- 
tentment she stretched out her 
hand again and a tiny flame rose 
from another candle. 

Gently he kissed her, as he low- 
ered her to the altar step, and 
kneeling there beside her buried his 
face in his hands. 


VICTIM INVISIBLE 
By Sister MiriAM, R.S.M. 


O corpus hangs upon the cross I wear: 
No broken hands or feet, no thorn-torn head. 
The ebony and ivory are bare 
Of evidence that any blood was shed. 


Well fed, well shod, well clothed, and housed as well, 
Can I invisibly the victim be 

Unless in mind and heart I daily dwell 
In spirit with Him on the bitter tree? 
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Tue OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE course of events in our own 

country is discouraging to the 
extreme. Our citizens are united 
whole-heartedly on a defense pro- 
gram that will give us the security 
of peace. They are sympatheti- 
cally united to all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere in a de- 
termination to keep the horrors of 
war from the continents of America. 
But we must face the fact that 
power politics is at work, that pres- 
sure groups are active, that propa- 
gandists and un-American extrem- 
ists are cleverly overemphasizing 
half truths and assuming that all 
who do not move unswervingly with 
them in involving our country in 


war are not patriotic, are not moved 
by religious motives, are not true 


Christians. . . . Those Americans 
who want war constitute an insig- 
nificant minority in comparison 
with those who sincerely desire 
peace and are convinced that 
America will serve America best by 


remaining at peace. 

—t# Most Rev. Joun T. McNicnoras, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Christmas Midnight 
Mass sermon, 1940. 


Because of the hysteria in Europe, 
because of the aims of imperialistic 
governments, we are told that we 
must change our basic ideals and 
align ourselves with brute force for 
the protection of our country—and 
as far as needs go—with the ambi- 
tions that seek control of the world. 
..» You have been worked up to a 
fury of fear because distances have 
been obliterated and the protec- 
tion of 3,000 miles has been taken 
away. But this is a nation with 


Germans and Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen alike, with Catholics and 
Jews and Protestants, white men 
and black, all colors, all races, all 
creeds, living side by side in peace. 
Copy the brutality of Europe today 
and you join with them in a bloody 
struggle that has been going on for 
2,000 years. . . . One hundred and 
twenty-five million people in this 
country can, I believe, unite the 
twenty-one republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere into a real world 
forcee—a coercive force without 
arms, the ideal and envy of the 
world. It is the function of America 


to remain a nation of free people. 


—th Most Rev. Jonn A. Durry, Bishop of 
Buffalo, Communion Breakfast, Federal Em 
ployees, May 19, 1940. 


At this moment we need to be 
vigilant that we are not tricked into 
an acceptance of Hitlerism by imi- 
tation or into the folly of abject ac- 
ceptance of the wisdom of the state. 
Should Hitler gain a victory over 
England, the danger is not that the 
British fleet will be unavailable to 
guard our shores, but that sinister 
forces will be set to work in this 
country to encourage imitation of 
this cunning politician who has dis- 
covered a trend and has been riding 
it. Such imitators are not to be 
found among those smeared as “ap- 
peasers” as much as among those 
who are beginning to question the 
competence of democracy and the 
probability of capitalism surviving. 
The real danger lies among those 
who, overanxious to get on with the 
defenses and with aid to Britain, 
grow restless over the processes of 
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democracy. They want industrial 
dictators appointed; they weary of 
congressional speeches; they tire of 
labor unions. They do not realize 
that we need to be wary that while 
defeating Hitler we do not accept 
Hitlerism. . . . Those who demand 
silence about the policies of govern- 
ment advocate a Hitlerism. Those 
who, employing the plea of unity, 
demand abject acceptance of any 
policy, advocate Hitlerism. I cau- 
tion against a propagandic trend to 
coerce the American people into an 
acceptance of the Administration’s 
foreign policy as final. In a democ- 
racy nothing is final. Therein we 
differ from Hitlerism. 


—Gerorce E. Sokoisky, in the New York Sun, 
December 12th. 


Let us look ahead and see what 
participation in this European war 
would do to us. We might not win. 
But if we should “win” we would 
lose. The United States has not 
recovered from the first World 
War; we have not even fully re- 
covered from the Civil War. Eco- 
nomic depression would follow a 
new war. We would unite for the 
period of the war, but after the war 
the diverse elements which com- 
pose this country would fly apart. 
Phony wartime “idealism” would 
be followed by post-war material- 
ism and cynicism and, worst of all, 
by horrid “faiths” such as Commu- 
nism, Fascism, or—it is hard to 
conceive it now—the aftermath of 
another war might produce some- 
thing worse. Let us keep civiliza- 
tion from breaking down in this 
part of the world. There is but one 
way to do that—by staying out of 
the war. 

—New York World-Telegram, December 20th. 


One of the abused words of the 
day is “isolationism.” All persons 
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who believe that America should 
not get mixed up in foreign wars 
are called isolationists. And yet the 
most important form of interna- 
tional action is most bitterly op- 
posed by those who are most vocal 
in denouncing “isolation.” . . . One 
of the causes at the bottom of mod- 
ern war is economics... . It is this 
field which, for years, has held open 
to the real foes of isolation their 
great chance to end war. It ought 
to be possible for England to get 
oil without having to conquer coun- 
tries with oil and for Germany to 
get bread without having to attack 
countries which have wheat. This 
can be accomplished only by coun- 
tries uniting—not in war pacts or 
anti-war pacts, not in military alli- 
ances, but in economic unions, in 
international understandings by 
which the essential materials re- 
quired by each shall be open to all. 
This is the kind of internationalism 
I believe in. And I would favor the 
United States inviting every other 
nation which is willing to renounce 
forcible dominion over other peo- 
ples to unite in making the mate- 
rial abundance of raw materials of 
each nation available in such a 
union. The only condition would 
be that only nonimperialist na- 


tions be admitted to such a union. 


—Jonn T. Frynn, in the New York World- 
Telegram, January 3d. 


That Manhattan, more than any 
other world center today, is a nest 
of foreign agents, spies, agents 
provocateurs, informers and muni- 
tions brokers beyond the imagining 
even of the late and fertile-minded 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, is taken as 
a matter of course by the town’s 
regular inhabitants. In opera hats 
and tailcoats, in monocles and med- 
als, swathed in platina fox and fer- 
ried over its boulevards in limou- 
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sines flanked with footmen and 
bodyguards, the vermin of the 
earth, renegades, crooks and the 
backwash of the most degenerate 
cesspools of Europe scheme to 
make money (in dollars), intrigue 
for foreign markets (at the expense 
of the United States) and laugh at 
the gullibility of a government 
which allows them to fatten on its 
hospitality while they contrive its 
embroilment in suicidal financial 
and military adventures. . . . The 
best place to carry on intrigue has 
long ago been found to be where the 
lights are brightest and the photog- 
raphers thickest, and where privacy 
seems at a discount. When the 
dust settles and the Federal agents 
are herding the last of the Dolons 
and Catalines into the wagon, it will 
be found that 99 per cent of all the 
betrayals, sabotage, industrial 
strikes and other measures designed 
to hinder the United States and 
England in the war had their ori- 
gin, not in cellars in Detroit or Los 
‘Angeles waterfront saloons or Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue embassies, but in 
the luxury hotels, gin parlors and 
conga stoops of the Plaza district in 


Manhattan. 


—Lvcivs Beene, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, December 7th. 


The Pope [in his Christmas mes- 
sage] speaks not only with the 
voice of Christendom but in this 
case with the moral authority of 
natural law. Men have learned from 
long experience that certain truths 
are self-evident. They have learned 
that no structure can stand against 
the consensus of mankind. When 
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Pius XII affirms that “hard real- 
ism” now preaches the doctrine of 
the Church, he means that history 
and human experience confirm the 
lesson we read in the Scriptures of 
today. The world has never seen 
so clearly that without a moral 
order there can be no order. 

—The New York Times, December 25th. 

We should like to suggest that 
youth is not a separate breed of 
humanity. It is merely a stage, 
often characterized by such virtues 
as idealism, hope and courage, but 
limited by the fact that one cannot 
learn as much in twenty or twenty- 
five years as in forty or forty-five. 
The middle-aged and elderly are 
often not so brave, so disinterested 
or so adventurous, but they do know 
more.... What youth says and does 
is important. What middle age says 
and does is also important—more 
important just now because middle 
age is in the executive jobs. We 
believe the situation in this country 
would be healthier if opinions were 
debated on their merits, not in re- 
lation to the calendar age of those 
who hold them. If the Youth Con- 
gress, for instance, is wrong and 
muddle-headed, it is not so because 
of, or in spite of, its average age. 
It is wrong because it is wrong, 
and for no other reason. We be- 
lieve that many of our youth de- 
serve sympathy because they are 
poor and cannot find jobs. ... We 
see no reason whatever for being 
tender with [youth] when it talks 
nonsense — as some of its spokes- 


men have done and are doing. 
—The New York Times, January 2d. 
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THE REVIVAL 


By JosepH H. 


eh years ago on the West 
Coast an obscure newspaperman 
completed the book that was to 
make him famous. Henry George 
sat down at his lamp-lit desk in the 
dingier section of San Francisco 
and dedicated that book, Progress 
and Poverty, “to those who, seeing 
the vice and misery that spring 
from the unequal distribution of 
wealth and privilege, feel the possi- 
bility of a higher social state and 
would strive for its attainment.” 
There were other social thinkers, 
and social cranks too, in the days 
when Henry George was making his 
bid for international prominence. 
Every last one of them would will- 
ingly have accepted the dedication 
as directed to himself. During the 
intervening decades to the present 
day both the thinkers and the 
cranks have increased so tremen- 
dously that a man now blushes to 
confess that he fosters no pet social 
theory. We have all attained some 
degree of social consciousness. Vir- 
tually everyone admits that vicious 
misery and poverty spring from the 
unequal distribution of wealth. 
Some preach determined schemes 
for a redistribution. Few can af- 
ford to remark complacently, as a 
typical financier recently did: 
“Share the Wealth? How droll!” 
Thus there are today a great 
many people who, with George, 
“feel the possibility of a higher so- 
cial state,” and there is ever a re- 
spectable number of unselfish men 
“who would strive for its attain- 
ment.” Only a fool would deny 
that there is no present need for 
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social reform. Everyone, no mat- 
ter how biased he is in favor of the 
social status quo, no matter how in- 
sensibly optimistic regarding soci- 
ety’s phenomenal achievements, 
must realize that this world of as- 
sociated men and women is still 
highly perfectible. We accept 
George’s dedication. Can we accept 
the simple and sovereign remedy of 
the Single Tax, proposed by this 
man whose theories are now enjoy- 
ing a sturdy revival? 

Henry George deserves considera- 
tion. He was a man who may have 
over-simplified the drab science of 
economics. He is also a man who 
has thousands of enthusiastic fol- 
lowers, and other thousands who 
heartily disagree with him. You 
may belong to one group or the 
other, but if you know him you 
cannot ignore him. Count Tolstoy, 
in his blunt way, went so far as to 
remark that “people do not argue 
with the teaching of Henry George. 
They simply do not know it.” 
More recently Albert Jay Nock said 
of him: “I should think that some- 
one might soon be rediscovering 
Henry George. If so, he will find 
that George was one of the first 
half-dozen minds of the nineteenth 
century, in all the world.” 

That was in 1932, and the coin- 
cidence of the date was that some- 
one had been rediscovering Henry 
George. In the beginning of that 
year Oscar H. Geiger, a New York 
business man, had just opened the 
Henry George School of Social Sci- 
ence in Manhattan. As the founder 
and only professor, he taught a 
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course in political economy to 
eighty-four students, using George’s 
Progress and Poverty as the text- 
book. The school prospered with 
the assistance of the Robert Schal- 
kenbach Foundation, incorporated 
seven years earlier for the purpose 
of “spreading among the people of 
this and other countries a wider 
acquaintance with the social and 
economic philosophy of Henry 
George.” Geiger died at the end of 
the first year, but the school con- 
tinued and grew. 

Geiger’s notes for his classes were 
made into a neat Teacher’s Manual 
so that the fundamental course 
could be taught by anyone. It is 
used too as the basis of the corre- 
spondence courses. The Philosophy 
of Henry George, the fullest com- 
mentary on George’s works, appear- 
ed in 1933, and was incorporated 
into the free lessons which were 
now increasing both at the school 
and by mail. Advanced courses 
were added to the curriculum as 
fast as teachers could be trained 
to give them. The old quarters 
were overcrowded. New York was 
reawakening to the doctrine of 
the man who had almost been 
its mayor. The school had to ex- 
pand. 

In the summer of 1938 the Henry 
George School of Social Science 
bought a fifty-thousand dollar 
building on East Twenty-ninth 
Street, installed its office, class- 
rooms, cafeteria, and other educa- 
tional necessities, and was ready for 
further business. The spark behind 
the move was Frank Chodorov, one- 
time schoolteacher, traveling sales- 
man, manufacturer, and lifelong 
Georgist, whose energetic manage- 
ment made new opportunities pos- 
sible for students. In the following 
summer he put the accent on youth 
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by inviting a number of high school 
seniors to attend the free courses, 

The new director encouraged the 
formation of extension classes out- 
side the city of New York. More 
than two hundred American cities 
had these classes, and the active 
student followers of the Georgist 
scheme quickly passed the twenty- 
five thousand mark. Similar schools 
of varying size and success were 
opened—or revived—in Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, England, Hol- 
land, Scotland and South Africa. In 
the meanwhile he took over the 
editorship of The Freeman, the 
school’s monthly critical journal of 
social and economic affairs. 

Henry George was himself an 
able organizer and something of a 
politician, so that on a Single Tax 
platform he almost gained the may- 
oralty of the country’s largest and 
most important city in 1886. Ten 
years later he supported Bryan and 
his attack on the gold standard. In 
the following year he again cam- 
paigned for mayor, but died on the 
eve of election. Frank Chodorov, the 
man who holds his place at the helm 
of revived Georgism, is likewise a 
capable organizer and thoroughgo- 
ing Georgist; but the two things he 
will not engage in, nor permit his 
students to engage in, are organiza- 
tional and political activities. 

The charter under which the 
school is conducted prohibits the 
formation of a political party such 
as George headed. The students as 
a group representing the movement 
may not take part in political activi- 
ties of any kind. The Director is in- 
sistent that he and his associates are 
exclusively in the business of edu- 
cating, of giving information. They 
are idea men interested only in 
spreading ideas, not caring what 
group, Republican, Democrat, or any 
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other, will eventually put those 
ideas into action. 

Like the many disciples he has 
made in the last few years, the Di- 
rector is a man of superb confidence. 
He is not merely hopeful; he knows 
that his theories will achieve results. 
Like all Georgists, he is fond of 
quoting the great master on this 
matter of bustling organizations and 
politics. “Social reform is not to be 
secured by noise and shouting; by 
complaints and denunciations; by 
the formation of parties, or the mak- 
ing of revolutions; but by the 
awakening of thought and the prog- 
ress of ideas. Until there be correct 
thought, there cannot be right ac- 
tion; and when there is correct 
thought, right action will follow.” 

It is as simple as that. Our prime 
immediate purpose, Mr. Chodorov 
informed me, is to sweep away the 
cobwebs that academic “experts” 
have been draping over the social 
science. Then we can get down to 
the limpid simplicity of Georgism. 
To bring this about we are offering 
a free economic education to any 
one who wishes it. There is no 
charge to the student except one 
dollar for the textbook. Our teach- 
ers, all former students, contribute 
their knowledge and time without 
pay, but our hardest job is to con- 
vince people that we are actually 
giving something for nothing. Once 
they take the course virtually all of 
them are rabid Georgists ever after. 
Even the man on the street can 
learn the simple scheme so well that 
he can teach it to others. 

Recent personal experience has 
convinced me that the present stu- 
dent followers of Georgism, if not 
precisely rabid, are certainly alert 
to the trends in social thinking. A 
book, in which I had mentioned 
Henry George and his movement, 
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was hardly dry off the press when 
several protesting letters informed 
me that I knew nothing at all about 
the great master. My mention of 
George was only in passing refer- 
ences, and I was astounded that 
such heated protests could arise over 
remarks that were the cold truth 
unadorned by enthusiasm. I knew 
then that the rumored resuscitation 
of Georgism was a vital thing and 
not the mere warming-over of dis- 
carded ideas. It gave stimulus to 
a further investigation of the trend 
of this modern resurrection. 

Ardent New York Georgists cele- 
brated the centennial of Henry 
George’s birth just as Hitler began 
the invasion of Poland. Disciples 
in Sydney, Australia, hampered by 
activities of the European War, 
commemorated the date several 
months later, in January, 1940. 
Conferences and celebrations were 
held in numerous cities between 
these widely separated points, most 
of them international in plan but 
confusedly local in effect. 

The object of all this veneration 
deserves more than a thumbnail 
sketch. He was in general an ad- 
mirable character. The personality 
he breathed into his writings ac- 
counts, I think, for the highly ethi- 
cal and religious tone of his fol- 
lowers. Catholics are numerous 
among them, but all shades of faith 
are represented. His father had 
been a dry-goods merchant and cus- 
tom-house clerk, but when Henry, 
the second of ten children, was born 
at Philadelphia in 1839, he was cur- 
rently engaged as a publisher of re- 
ligious books. From his parents, 


particularly his mother, the son “in- 
herited” a kind of religious Evan- 
gelical Protestantism which he prac- 
ticed in a desultory fashion during 
the rest of his life. 
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The boy went to school at six and 
quit at thirteen, completely unsuc- 
cessful at four different schools and 
confessedly an idler and time- 
waster. But he followed the best 
American traditions by educating 
himself through wide reading and 
frequent attendance at popular lec- 
tures. His first job was that of er- 
rand boy, and then clerk, in an in- 
surance office. Before becoming a 
world figure as both economic 
thinker and English prose stylist, 
George enjoyed a variety of experi- 
ences, surpassing even that of the 
amazing Jack London. “He had 
been a sailor, a type-setter, a tramp, 
a peddler, printer, shopclerk, news- 
paperman, weigher in a rice mill, 
ship steward, inspector of gas me- 
ters, gold-seeker, farm laborer.” 

In all these experiences, and 
wherever he went—dAustralia, In- 
dia, England, Ireland, New York, 
San Francisco—Henry George criti- 
cally observed two puzzling social 
phenomena: recurrent depressions 
and want in the midst of plenty. 
He himself knew the personal pun- 
ishment of dire poverty. On the 
West Coast in the depression of 
1864 he and his wife and family 
almost starved to death. Object les- 
sons of contrast were all about him 
—in the incredible luxury of a few 
people and in the worrisome want 
of the great masses. “This associ- 
ation of poverty with progress,” he 
said, “is the enigma of our times.” 
Out of these observations came the 
title of the famous Georgist bible, 
which appeared after many delays 
when he was forty years old. 

To do complete justice to the the- 
ories of Henry George, it is of course 
necessary to make a thorough study 
of Progress and Poverty. Simply to 
pick the following statement from 
its context would indicate that the 
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man was a thoroughgoing Socialist: 
“We must therefore substitute for 
the individual ownership of land a 
common ownership. ... This, then, 
is the remedy for the unjust and 
unequal distribution of wealth ap- 
parent in modern civilization, and 
for all the evils which flow from it: 
We must make land common prop- 
erty.” But the Georgists do not like 
the charge of Socialism. You must 
not put that label on the movement, 
even though Doctor Wagner in his 
competent Social Reformers, links 
Henry George with Adolph Wagner 
and Sidney Webb under the head- 
ing: State Socialism, Limited and 
Unlimited. “Actually,” protests Di- 
rector Chodorov, “we are the great- 
est individualists in the world.” 
What a man’s theory is popularly 
called is of little importance. What 
really counts is the shape of the 
thing itself. The question is whether 
or not (a) George properly diag- 
nosed the problem of maldistribu- 
tion when he said that “poverty 
deepens as wealth increases, and 
wages are forced down while pro- 
ductive power grows, because land 
which is the source of all wealth 
and the field of all labor, is monop- 
olized”; (b) whether or not the rem- 
edy lies in making land common 
property; (c) whether or not that 
remedy, achieved through the con- 
fiscation of rent by taxation, can 
and will “raise wages, increase the 
earnings of capital, extirpate pau- 
perism, abolish poverty, give remu- 
nerative employment to whoever 
wishes it, afford free scope to hu- 
man powers, lessen crime, elevate 
morals, and taste, and intelligence, 
purify government and carry civi- 
lization to yet nobler heights.” 
Any movement giving this ex- 
planation, offering this remedy, and 
promising these results, is at least 
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open to discussion. Henry George 
has been called an unorthodox econ- 
omist mainly because he parted 
company with the traditionalists in 
his analysis, partly also because his 
lucid language was not the “shop 
talk” of other economists. Most of 
them, especially those of truly lib- 
eral tendencies, would agree with 
him that the fundamental problem 
is the maldistribution of wealth. 
But few admit his remedy of mak- 
ing all land common property. Still 
fewer agree that the remedy’s effect 
would be the amazingly abundant 
life he foretold. The cure would be 
worse than the sickness. 

The application of the cure in the 
provinces of Western Canada can 
hardly be called a success. Land 
value taxation began in 1891 in 
British Columbia, in 1894 in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta (when these 
provinces were still part of the 
Northwest Territory) and later, but 
to less extent, in Manitoba. The 
use of a tax on land values and the 
exemption of a tax on improve- 
ments made steady progress until 
the World War forced a return to 
more orthodox procedure. The sys- 
tem failed in the crisis when extra 
tax revenues were needed; and 
much has been made of this failure 
by opponents who point out that a 
system is futile if it cannot rise to 
an emergency. 

Critics further assert that, even 
if the War had not occurred, the 
scheme did not achieve its vaunted 
effects. The tax did not prevent 
land speculation. It did not lower 
the rent. Owners still held their 
land out of use. Higher wages were 
due to the natural prosperity of a 
young country and not to the tax 
scheme. 

But the interpretation of this fail- 
ure depends largely on one’s per- 
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sonal prejudices. As Doctor Geiger 
remarks in The Philosophy of 
Henry George: “Where successful, 
land value taxation is hailed many 
times by the single taxer as an ex- 
ample of the ultimate efficiency of 
his program; where unsuccessful, it 
is pointed to as but an incomplete 
and parochial system that was des- 
tined to fail. And the same confu- 
sion seems present so often with the 
the critics of any Henry George 
plan; land value taxation when ef- 
fective is a peculiar and isolated 
local phenomenon, applicable per- 
haps in the particular situation but 
arguing nothing for the feasibility 
of any further extension of the prin- 
ciple. When it seems to suggest a 
failure it is a warning that any fur- 
ther advance in this direction must 
be avoided.” 

The basic economic case for 
Georgism stands or falls on its 
unique expedient of the Single Tax. 
It is first and last a taxation scheme 
so simple that it outshines any of 
the more bizarre proposals recently 
discussed and voted upon in vari- 
ous parts of the country. But where 
others depend upon a sales tax on 
finished commodities, the Georgist 
plan goes directly to what is con- 
sidered the source of all production, 
property itself in the form of land. 

“We propose,” said George, “to 
abolish all taxes save one single tax 
levied on the value of land, irrespec- 
tive of the value of the improve- 
ments in or on it.” Strictly speak- 
ing, the proposal does not call for a 
tax on real estate or on land as such. 
The tax is placed only on land 
which derives its value from the 
pressure of population and it is rep- 
resented by “the whole of economic 
rent, or what is sometimes styled 
the ‘unearned increment of land 
values.’ ” 
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An acre in Montana is valueless 
when compared with an acre on 
Broadway. Thus the location of 
land makes all the difference in 
value, and the sheer presence of 
people makes land on Broadway 
more desirable than land in Mon- 
tana. Economic rent is the differ- 
ential between one and the other, 
and the Georgists consider this rent 
an immoral exaction by the land- 
lord on a value which he himself 
could not create. “The productive 
powers which density of population 
has attached to this land are equiv- 
alent to the multiplication of its 
original fertility by the hundred- 
fold and the thousandfold.” The 
landlord automatically becomes a 
millionaire. “Like another Rip 
Van Winkle, he may have lain down 
and slept; still he is rich—not from 
anything he has done, but from the 
increase of the population.” 

The pressure of population in a 
given area accounts for many odd 
happenings in land manipulation. 
There are examples enough to give 
strength to the Single Taxers’ com- 
plaints of land monopoly and spec- 
ulation. The George Washington 
Bridge over the Hudson skyrocket- 
ed land values in northern New Jer- 
sey. A housing project in St. Louis 
(meant for slum clearance) raised 
surrounding land values so much 
that the slum dwellers had to move 
to cheaper slums. The land adjoin- 
ing a new highway out of New Or- 
leans multiplied in value until the 
rent for its use became prohibitive. 
The litany of examples extends all 
over the United States. Back to the 
times when frontiers were being ex- 
panded by railroaders and timber 
cutters the great American sin has 
been the exploitation and waste of 
land. 

Not all economists will agree, 
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however, with the dark picture 
George drew of the evil effects of 
land speculation. Especially today 
their agreement would be qualified 
by the fact that land values in gen- 
eral are diminishing. Furthermore, 
there are many sources and systems 
of monopoly other than land. Fi- 
nally, these oft-condemned specu- 
lators have really contributed a 
large amount of revenue in the form 
of taxes on their land. Now specu- 
lators have died off and their de- 
scendants become the genuine own- 
ers of the land. It would be a 
manifest injustice to them, and to 
others who have recently bought 
land, to wipe out the value of their 
holdings by taking the whole rent. 

But why talk of this when mil- 
lions of families are facing pauper- 
ism in the world’s richest country? 
The temptation is always present to 
plunge heedlessly into some rem- 
edy, any remedy, that will alleviate 
distress. Mistakes are unfortunate- 
ly costly, and a movement can never 
prosper in the face of unreason. 

Thus there are numerous angles 
needing consideration before the 
Single Tax Theory can be fully ac- 
cepted. The solution is by no means 
as all-embracing as the Georgist 
claims would indicate. Nor are the 
disciples of the revival as precipi- 
tous in their enthusiasm as were 
the immediate followers of Henry 
George and Father McGlynn. They 
now advance their proposals in a 
less boisterous way, confidently but 
not combatively. They are begin- 
ning to give the problem the exact 
and extended attention which the 
whole movement lacked fifty years 
ago. 

In his recent book, Economics and 
Society, John F. Cronin remarked 
that “sweeping statements and con- 
troversial generalizations have tend- 
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ed to obscure the fact that many 
of the basic elements of George’s 
analysis are considered sound by all 
economists. Now that the fires of 
controversy have cooled, the time 
may be ripe for such a scientific 
study of the problem.” Other Cath- 
olic thinkers are beginning to lend 
the same sympathetic ear to the 
arguments of the Single Taxers; and 
they are in a peculiarly apt position 
to work out an alignment with 
Georgism. 

There is cause for the Catholic 
suspicion of Georgism. The unfor- 
tunate occurrence of what is known 
as the “McGlynn Case” still leaves 
a bad impression on the minds of 
Catholics. Still, there is a surpris- 
ing number of Catholics, both here 
and abroad, who are taking courses 
through the Henry George School 
of Social Science, and who are 
bringing back the Georgist philoso- 
phy of a generation or two ago. On 
the other hand, the exoneration of 
Father McGlynn in 1892, ca the 
score that his considered summary 
of his land philosophy is ngt in con- 
flict with Catholic doctrine,'does not 
mean that the scheme itselftis sound 
in all respects. 

An example of Catholic opposi- 
tion to the scheme is founded on the 
independent, democratic traditions 
of a people who fear state aggres- 
sion. The hazard they rightly per- 
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ceive is one to Church property as 
well as to their own security of pos- 


session. If property in land is not 
a natural right, it must be a state 
concession. If the state can grant 
rights it can also take them away; 
and who is there to predict where 
that Leviathan will stop? The state 
is foot, knee and thigh in the door- 
way now. Shall we welcome its 
complete entrance? In South Aus- 
tralia, under the land valuation tax, 
“certain exemptions were made of 
park, church, university lands and 
the like.” These exemptions should 
be made under any system; but 
there is greater safety against gov- 
ernmental encroachment where 
ownership of such lands is outright 
and not merely fictitious. 

Be that as it may, the perennial 
problem presented by the land ques- 
tion and the issue of monopoly must 
sooner or later be met head-on by 
Catholic social thinkers. It is at 
least thinkable that Christian social 
reconstruction may solve the prob- 
lem if it makes the approach along 
the path laid down by Henry 
George. It is likewise thinkable 


that the whole movement may be 
fitted into that social and economic 
framework which is distinctly Cath- 
olic. At any rate, the object of both 
—a more reasonable distribution of 
wealth — would make such align- 
ment worth striving for. 











































EEK-APPEARING and small, 
the young man with the mop 
of unruly hair is enraptured by 
the thundering music. It is not his 
first trip to the opera. He has never 
neglected an opportunity since his 
twelfth year to hear a Wagner pro- 
duction. 

The orchestra is playing the 
“Siegfried” from The Ring of the 
Nibelungs. This one is his favor- 
ite. It draws him back again and 
again, and each time seems to carry 
him away to the past ruthless and 
ecstatic glory of an ancient people. 

The magnificent voices of the 
actors enchant him; his eyes are 
envious of the stocky power, of the 
chiseled features of the man who 
is singing the role of “Siegfried.” 
His throat tightens with the long- 
ing to emulate the man and his ac- 
tions. How gladly would this sen- 
sitive youth trade his mop of black 
hair for the blondish waves of the 
singer! 

As he listens the voice of the 
elements in the music of Wagner 
sets bold visions afloat in his mind. 
He has found an outlet for the 
frustration of his own artistic ex- 
pression in these evenings; here, 
projected into another world, he 
can escape his own. Here the 
youthful Adolf Hitler can dream. 

He fancies himself as Siegfried, 
the savior of Brunhild, who to him 
is an allegory of the German peo- 
ple at the mercy of the Jewish 
dragon. He, Siegfried, will break 


through the magic ring which en- 
chants the beautiful Brunhild after 
he has slain the dragon. 


GREATER THAN HITLER! 


By JAMES Fox 








Hitler wrote this dream between 
the lines of Mein Kampf. Later, 
with startling success, he was to 
translate the dream into a program 
of action. 

The mysticism that flamed into 
reality from Hitler’s discovery of 
an allegory in The Ring was not, 
however, original with Der Fuehrer. 
Within the last century and a half 
German nationalists have used the 
power of Siegfried countless times. 
It helped them to overthrow Napo- 
leon, to bring about the unification 
of Germany and to inspire the Ger- 
man soldiers in the World War. 
Hitler’s alliance with Siegfried is 
the climax of the most astonishing 
phenomenon in literary history. 

In German literature a century 
ago Siegfried was a crude, boorish 
smith’s apprentice. The successive 
waves of nationalism in the nine- 
teenth century swept him to unique 
heights as the great Light-Hero. 
National Socialism under Hitler has 
made him the savior of the race. 

A mere hero of mythology, Sieg- 
fried has stepped from the pages 
of the literature in which he ap- 
pears to become a reality to mil- 
lions of Germans. Only Hitler him- 
self rivals Siegfried as a driving 
force behind the conquests of the 
Nazis on their march toward world 
domination. 

A folk tale known to all the Ger- 
manic peoples, the story of Sieg- 
fried has been written in many 
forms. The German people know it 
as the Nibelungenlied. An epic 
poem, the Nibelungenlied with its 
peculiarly German interpretation 
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of the older folk tale, was written 
near the end of the twelfth century. 

For many centuries it was lost, 
and the character of Siegfried was 
virtually unknown in Germany. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century a manuscript of the orig- 
inal poem was discovered. Since 
then more than one hundred au- 
thors have attempted to present the 
story in every literary form. The 
nationalists saw its possibilities 
early and writers with political 
ideas embodied them in metered 
propaganda. 

“The Master of Beyreuth” was 
the dean of these writers. His 
greatest work, Wagner’s Ring of 
the Nibelungs was written during 
the period of German unification. 
As the others, Wagner made Sieg- 
fried serve the ends of indoctrina- 
tion for the social philosophy that 
marked the era. 

Do not underestimate the polit- 
ical importance of this superman 
from the story books. His political 
importance far surpasses his pure- 
ly literary significance. If it sounds 
fantastic that a mythological char- 
acter, who, if he ever lived at all, 
was a tribal chieftain more than a 
thousand years ago, should be a 
factor in the rise of Nazi Germany, 
remember that more than one as- 
pect of the regime has been fan- 
tastic. 

At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Germans, look- 
ing for a source of self-assurance 
in their struggle for unification, 
found in Siegfried a symbol of 
Germany’s past greatness. The 
Nibelungenlied is one of those rare 
books that has affected the fate of 
nations, helped a great people to a 
new deliverance. Its resurrection, 
after a fitful sleep of centuries, to 
help Germany and the German peo- 
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ple to their own real national 
awakening, wears in itself almost 
the marvelous air of folk tale. 

Goethe observed that a rediscov- 
ery of the Lied marked a period in 
the history of the fatherland. It 
awoke, as it were, the “inner mem- 
ory” of the race, and the breath it 
respired of ancestral grandeur 
helped to kindle the desire for na- 
tional freedom that sprang in the 
heart of the people. 

On January 30, 1933, the Nazi 
party came into power. To what ex- 
tremes the Nazis have carried this 
spirit of nationalism that Siegfried 
helped to awaken in them, the world 
already knows only too well. Sieg- 
fried himself since has become the 
Christ to millions of Germans. 

It is natural that the Nazis should 
use Siegfried to bolster their doc- 
trines. Preaching Aryan suprem- 
acy, they could present no better 
prototype of Germanic virtues than 
the hero of the epic Nibelungenlied. 
Moreover, in order to extend the 
borders of their country, Nazi lead- 
ers are using the argument that 
racial ties are much stronger than 
national boundaries; in Siegfried 
they have a hero who is not re- 
stricted to Germany, but is the 
property of all the Germanic peo- 
ples. From every point of view 
Siegfried fits perfectly into the Nazi 
program. 

How has the importance attached 
to Siegfried been demonstrated in 
Nazi Germany? In a scientific in- 
vestigation, Professor Eldo Bunge 
of Augustana College in Illinois, 
discovered that in the first four and 
one-half years of Hitler’s regime, 
there were fourteen new versions 
of the Siegfried story published, in 
addition to seven critical works. 
Most of these books are openly 
propagandistic: one can find in 






them virtually all of the principles 
of the National Socialist party. 

The basis of Hitler’s entire po- 
litical philosophy is the theory that 
the Aryan race is superior to all 
others, and so pride in the German 
race is expressed repeatedly in Nazi 
versions of the Siegfried story. 
The authors exhort their readers 
continually to be proud of their 
race and loyal to it. They speak 
eloquently of the immortality of 
the race. Some authors emphasize 
that the destiny of the Aryan race 
is of greater importance than that 
of the individual. 

The occasion is taken to express 
hostility to non-Aryans, especially 
to the Jews. One author goes so 
far as to weave in an urgent appeal 
to purge the theater of foreign ele- 
ments. 

In addition to the passages which 
mention Siegfried incidentally and 
merely as a basis for propaganda, 
there are passages from other Nazi 
versions of the Nibelungenlied 
which weave their philosophy more 
directly with the story, in order to 
show Siegfried’s relation to the 
Nazi pattern of thought and inter- 
pret him to the members of the 
Third Reich. 

Nazi leaders declare with abso- 
lute conviction that Siegfried and 
the literature in which he appears 
are extremely pertinent to the new 
order. Indeed, the German people 
are told that a knowledge of Sieg- 
fried is the sine qua non of German 
culture. 

Popular as figures of speech, are 
the analogies drawn between cir- 
cumstances in Nazi Germany and 
the experiences of Siegfried. Usu- 
ally the bright hero of light is pic- 
tured as coming to awaken the 
slumbering nation, which for cen- 
turies has passively submitted to 
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the encroachments of her enemies, 
the non-Aryans. Or, Siegfried, the 
pure Nordic, by his associations 
with the already degenerate Bur- 
gundians, is represented as being 
contaminated and as violating the 
culture of the race. Similarly, by 
helping the Burgundians, who are 
not worthy of his aid, Siegfried is 
like the Germans, who have offered 
their blood for inferior races in all 
the corners of the Western hemi- 
sphere, only—like Siegfried—to be 
betrayed by the very people they 
have sought to help. 

“Naturally the Germans have 
tried to identify their legendary 
hero Siegfried with an historical 
person,” writes Professor Bunge. 
“Of the numerous candidates whom 
they have advanced in this attempt, 
none seems to suit the Nazi formula 
so well as Arminius, or Armin; it 
was he who led the German tribes 
to a decisive victory over the Ro- 
man invaders under Varus in the 
Teutoburg forest. Because he was 
the first German—or Aryan, if you 
please — successfully to expel for- 
eigners from the boundaries of 
Germany, Armin is exceedingly 
popular with the followers of Hit- 
ler.” 

The immortalization of Siegfried 
has gone even farther than Hitler 
himself would like to have it. Re- 
garding Siegfried as the Germanic 
ideal, the racial extremists have 
made a determined effort to deify 
him in place of the “Semitic” Christ. 
The idea was first suggested in 1910 
by Otto Reuter in his book Sieg- 
frid oder Christus? Reuter advo- 
cated abolishing Christianity in 
favor of a cuit with Siegfried as its 
ideal. 

The more radical followers of 
Hitler, as was inevitable, opposed 
Christianity because of its Semitic 
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origin. They followed Reuter’s lead 
in advocating its abolishment alto- 
gether. There is in Germany today 
a neo-pagan group, which, until 
1936, was under the leadership of 
Wilhelm Hauer and which boasted 
of such an illustrious member as 
Erich von Ludendorff! 

A stanch supporter of neo-pag- 
anism, Graf von Reventlow, stated 
on March 9, 1934, that his organi- 
zation had been able to gain two 
million adherents in a few months. 

The official catechism of the 
group—Die 25 Thesen der Deutsch- 
religion—was written by Professor 
Ernst Bergmann in 1934. 

“One of the two religious forms 
of the German religion,” says the 
catechism, “is the Nordic Light- 
Hero as the embodiment of heroic 
manliness. This Nordic Light-Hero 
is the image of the high human 
Mind and of the heroic and helping 
leader, which goes struggling and 
triumphant ahead as the Moral 
Ideal of his people.” 

While Hitler himself has gener- 
ally been considered conservative 
on the question of religion, his fol- 
lowers tend to go to extremes. The 
official church body, the Germanic 
Christians, who were organized for 
the promotion of nationalism in 
churches, have not yet accepted the 
heo-paganism completely; but they 
have expressed their desire to 
purge the Bible of all Semitic traces, 
and to substitute the Norse sagas 
for the Old Testament. 

Siegfried’s ascendancy has in- 
spired one Nazi writer, Heinrich 
Lhotsky, to argue that the new idea 
of a cult of Wodan is not at all in- 
compatible with true Christianity. 
As justification, he attacks the Jews 
and foreigners, who, he says, have 
degraded Christianity to mere 
Pharisaism. 
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It is a far cry from the Siegfried 
of prehistoric literature to the Sieg- 
fried of the neo-pagans. The orig- 
inal sources of the Siegfried story, 
like all legends, are obscure. In 
the beginning, however, the Nibe- 
lungenlied was no different from 
the epics of other nations—a reflec- 
tion of the character and early life 
of the people which grew from the 
tales of warriors’ heroic deeds. 

Wrought upon by imagination, 
the deeds grew in the retelling to 
heroic proportions, even to the min- 
gling of the deeds of gods and demi- 
gods with those of mortal men. 

Shaped from their early crude 
forms, the stories took on literary 
qualities when they were told by 
the bards and written by the 
Skalds. Men with rich imagina- 
tions wove the disconnected tales 
into epic form. 

The Iliad and Odyssey of Greece 
were such folklore stories, until in 
the hands of Homer they took on 
artistic shape. The early Celts of 
England developed the chivalrous 
legends of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. These 
were written in literary form by 
Malory. Similarly we have the 
Beowulf of the Anglo - Saxons, the 
Chanson de Roland of France and 
the Cid of Spain. 

The Nibelungenlied belongs to 
this group of hero-tales. An old 
German epic poem, it is apparently 
based on a saga of Iceland, the 
Saga of Sigurd, known as the Elder 
Edda. There are two additional 
sources for the German epic—one 
the legendary history that grew 
upon the migrations of the German 
people, especially the struggles be- 
tween the Huns and Burgundians; 
the other embodying the life and 
spirit of the age from the middle of 
the twelfth century to the middle 
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of the thirteenth century, during 
which time, the poem as we now 
have it, was written. 

Unlike Malory and Homer, the 
author of the Nibelungenlied is un- 
known, although it is known that 
he wrote before the twelfth cen- 
tury. An Icelandic Skald, Sae- 
mund the Wise, collected a num- 
ber of songs and poems in the book 
known as the Elder Edda about 
1100. A century later, another 
scholar, Snorre Sturleson, wrote a 
similar work, The Younger Edda. 
These two books are the sources 
of all that is now known of the 
myths and heroic deeds and strange 
religious beliefs of the early Teu- 
tons. The author of the Nibelung- 
enlied may have drawn directly 
from the Elder Edda or may have 
known the same tales that Saemund 
used. 

The story of Sigurd was one of 
the oldest of great mythical stories 
of the Northern tribes. There were 
many versions of the story, differ- 
ing according to the time and place 
in which they were written. 

Sigurd is first mentioned in the 
Elder Edda in the song of Fafnir, 
the dragon. His adventures are re- 
peated in the myth of the Nibelungs 
and the Gjukungs in the Younger 
Edda and told again in the Volsun- 
gasaga of Iceland. Repeated over 
and over in various forms and lan- 
guages, the story finally emerges in 
the great German epic of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. In the German epic 
Sigurd is called “Siegfried” and the 
story is modified to fit its German 
setting and the revised pagan phi- 
losophy. 

The Germans claim the legend 
was originally German, saying it 
was carried to Scandinavia by the 
traders. But it is more probable 
that Siegfried—the German hero— 
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is not really German at all, but 
Norse. 

There are two parts to the story 
as it appears in Germany: the first 
contains the story of Siegfried; the 
second part concerns the revenge of 
Kriemhild for the death of Sieg- 
fried. 

After the Middle Ages the story 
was lost except for the “Hurnen 
Seyfrid,” a legend in which Sieg- 
fried was a crude, impudent and 
overbold creature and not the 
bright hero of the Norse eddas or 
the German epic. This legend of 
“Siegfried the Horny” was the basis 
of a play by Hans Sachs in 1557, 
of a prose version written in 1726 
and of another in 1783. 

Late in the eighteenth century 
a manuscript of the Nibelungenlied 
as written by the unknown author 
of the earlier period was rediscov- 
ered in a German castle. 

The original version had a veneer 
of chivalry, but the elemental na- 
tures of the old Teutonic heroes 
nevertheless break through it with 
their uncontrollable force. Por- 
traying the ancient Germanic ideal 
of faithfulness “to death and even 
beyond the grave,” it is the story 
of the love of the youthful knight 
Siegfried for the Princess Kriem- 
hild, the sister of King Gunther of 
Worms. It relates Siegfried’s early 
life, his encounter with the dragon, 
the curse of the possessor of the 
Nibelungen treasure, Siegfried’s 
awakening of Brunhild from her 
magic slumber within the charmed 
wall of flames, and Siegfried’s de- 
feat of the Saxons. It is a story of 
imposing simplicity, nevertheless 
grandiose in its scope. 

At first after its rediscovery the 
Nibelungenlied was ignored by 
prominent German writers. But 
not for long. The Romantic move- 
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ment aroused interest in the me- 
dieval story, and gradually it came 
to be discussed in the meetings of 
scholars of the Romantic school. 

It was left to another influence, 
however, to bring it the real prom- 
inence that it seemed to deserve. 
For the Siegfried story the time of 
its discovery was opportune. It 
very soon was to serve its first po- 
litical importance. The Napole- 
onic wars had aroused the dormant 
nationalism in the German people. 
The Germans recovered rapidly 
from their defeat by Napoleon 
and helped crush him in 1814. 

Aroused by their sudden change 
of military strength, the Germans 
began to feel their national unity. 
Men like Goethe who had ignored 
the Nibelungenlied took notice of it 
for the first time, seeing it as a 
device for firing nationalism. 

As the reminder of the past Ger- 
manic glory, the Nibelungenlied 
became popular throughout the 
German states. In 1814 a pocket 
edition was published for the sol- 
diers fighting the war of liberation. 

This was the beginning of the 
phenomenal rise of Siegfried as a 
national ideal. Many mediocre 
writers tried new versions of the 
story, but not until another time of 
strong patriotism did the best writ- 
ers try their hand at the story. 

Siegfried came into his golden 
age in the decade 1857-1867. The 
best literary versions of the story 
were written in that decade. Rich- 
ard Wagner’s tetralogy, by far the 
greatest German handling of the 
story, belongs to the same period. 
This was a time of intense nation- 
alism in Germany, preceding the 
unification of 1870. 

Wagner was conscious of the na- 
tionalistic philosophy of the work. 
He had deserted the heroes of the 
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romantic operas for the tragedy of 
the supernatural world of gods and 
demi-gods, in which the forces of 
destruction and hate are set free by 
blind justice. 

In his History of German Litera- 
ture, John Robertson calls the pro- 
duction of Wagner’s opera at Bey- 
reuth in 1876 “the first national 
achievement of the united German 
nation.” At its height as at its be- 
ginning, the literature dealing with 
Siegfried was the product of Ger- 
man nationalism. 

The figures on the number of ver- 
sions of the story published seem 
significant as proving the conten- 
tion that Siegfried is a product of 
this national spirit. Professor 
Bunge states: “During the decade 
following the unification, ten more 
Siegfried works appeared. Nation- 
al fervor had not yet subsided... . 
After 1880, however, a lull set in. 
During the period from 1880 to 
1910 only seventeen new Siegfried 
books were printed; from 1893 to 
1904, none was issued....” 

Another trend began to creep into 
the destinies of the hero of the 
Northern people. “It is significant,” 
Professor Bunge asserts, “that at 
the turn of the century, several men 
wrote versions of the Siegfried 
story for children. The movement 
to popularize Siegfried with chil- 
dren grew; during the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, one- 
third of the Siegfried books were 
written for youthful readers. 

“This concerted effort to estab- 
lish Siegfried as a model for youth,” 
says Professor Bunge, “is further 
evidence of his status as a national 
hero.” 

Interest in Siegfried flamed anew 
during the troublesome times of 
the first World War. From 1910 
to 1920, twenty-three new works 








appeared. This was almost as 
many as had been written during 
the previous forty years. Writers 
urged Siegfried on the people as a 
model to emulate. It was in this 
decade that Reuter wrote Sigfrid 
oder Christus? 

The Siegfried books of the period 
made references to the World War, 
and there were references to Ger- 
many’s condition after the Treaty 
of Versailles. Egon Schmid bit- 
terly drew a parallel between the 
fate of Siegfried and the lot of Ger- 
many. Hans Stieglitz, in 1919, philo- 
sophically observed that the same 
action had occurred in Germany as 
in the Nibelungenlied. 

During the 1920’s the Germans 
were harking back to the glorious 
days of the Nibelungenlied for com- 
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fort and for assurance of the fu- 
ture’s brightness. 

The German people have learned 
well under Hitler the lesson Wag- 
ner sought to teach them in his 
version of the legend: “To will the 
thing that must be and ourselves 
to fulfill it.” 

“The creative power of this high- 
est, self-annihilating Will,” wrote 
Wagner, “finds ultimate issue in 
Siegfried, the man fearless and 
steadfast in love. That is all... 
experience is everything.” 

Siegfried’s ascendancy has no 
parallel in literary history; no other 
literary hero has so transcended 
the pages of the printed book. Thus 
it is that today Adolf Hitler is the 
German dictator, but Siegfried is 
the power behind the swastika. 


MOMENT 


By Joan VATSEK 


T sunset the sky 
Flushed to the shade 
Of a maid’s first ecstasy, 


Then blanched as suddenly. 
As though a giant brush 


Had been seized, 


Deep dipped in tears, 
And soaked away the rose-tint 


Ruthlessly. 


Two crows threw ragged silhouettes 
Flapping careless coal-black wings 
And screaming raucously. 
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By BLANCHE Mary KELLy 


S most people must be aware, 
Franz Werfel’s latest work, 
Embezzled Heaven, has several 
claims to be regarded as a Catholic 
novel. For this reason, and also 
because it is not quite Catholie 
enough, it seems to call for more in 
the way of comment than the usual 
necessarily brief review. 

Foremost among its titles to con- 
sideration is the fact, so well illus- 
trated by the very writing of it, of 
the now generally acknowledged 
need of the world’s spiritual regen- 
eration. Werfel’s own conviction 


of this is expressed in the words: 
“The heaven out of which we have 
been defrauded is the great deficit 


of our age.” 

Perhaps it was natural that this 
writer, with his Jewish heritage 
and “with an inexpressible loathing 
for the general state of mind of our 
modern world,” should turn to the 
Catholic Church, to life lived under 
the inspiration of its tenets and ac- 
cording to the pattern of its disci- 
pline, in the certainty of finding a 
modern seeker after the kingdom of 
God. At the same time perhaps it 
would be too much to expect that 
anyone so wholly of his generation 
should interpret that life in a com- 
pletely satisfactory manner. 

The novel recounts the story of a 
Bohemian peasant woman of the 
present day, one Teta Linek, who 
has spent most of her seventy-odd 
years as cook in the households of 
wealthy Austrians to whom the 
narrator of her story, calling him- 

1 New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


self Theo, stands in a relation of 
intimate friendship. “The eternal 
guest,” is his own phrase for his 
status, a phrase which has a sym- 
bolic meaning, although the book as 
a whole is not symbolic in the 
sense of Thomas Mann’s Magic 
Mountain. 

There is nothing in the least 
vague or ethereal, not to say alle- 
gorical, about Teta, whose ideas, 
even when they concern the here- 
after, are of the most concrete and 
practical sort. For she has shrewd- 
ly decided, with a wisdom not dis- 
similar to that which received 
divine commendation, that since 
this life derives all its importance 
from the extent to which it is uti- 
lized as a preparation for the next, 
it is a matter of simple business 
acumen so to utilize it. This she 
proceeds to do, not, as might have 
been expected of even an ignorant 
peasant, by practicing to an heroic 
degree the virtues of her state of 
life, but by devoting her wages and 
her savings, including much that 
she acquires by petty thievery from 
her employers, to educate for the 
priesthood a nephew to whom she 
is neither bound by duty nor drawn 
by affection, with the sole idea of 
providing herself with a “mediator” 
whose prayers will automatically 
insure her salvation. 

For thirty years, from the day 
when Teta first saw him as a grace- 
less ten-year-old boy and undertook 
her prudential enterprise, they did 
not meet, but during the interval 
she was the recipient of many let- 
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ters from him, clever letters in 
which he described first his prog- 
ress in his studies and then his ex- 
periences in the priesthood, beg- 
ging letters for the most part, in- 
genious pleas for help, which Teta 
contrives to meet, feeling it all part 
of the bargain. At last, dislodged 
from her situation with the Argan 
family by their misfortunes and the 
Anschluss, she accepts Mojmir’s in- 
vitation to spend her declining 
years with him in the country rec- 
tory for whose rehabilitation she 
has recently sent him a handsome 
sum. 

The outcome, of course, is crush- 
ing disillusionment for Teta, and 
the unmasking of what the reader 
has long suspected, Mojmir’s un- 
mitigated villainy, for not only is 
he not the incumbent of a country 
rectory, but apparently (although 
this is never quite clear), he has 
never become a priest, and when 
Teta tracks him down he is pur- 
suing characteristically wicked 
courses under the most squalid con- 
ditions. To heart-breaking disap- 
pointment is now added Teta’s fear 
that by supplying Mojmir with 
funds she has to a certain extent 
become a sharer in his guilt. 

In her distress and her awareness 
of the possession of a modest for- 
tune on which there will be no fur- 
ther demands, Teta now joins a 
group of pilgrims bound for Rome 
at Whitsuntide, is befriended by the 
young chaplain accompanying the 
party and for a few radiantly happy 
days knows the consolation that 
would have been hers even in this 
life if Mojmir had actually become 
a priest rather than an accom- 
plished rascal. Not only that, but 
she is able to unburden her mind 
to her priestly guide and with a 
peaceful conscience to accompany 
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the other pilgrims on the momen- 
tous occasion of their audience 
with the Holy Father, Pius Xl, 
who, despite the condition of his 
health and the shortness of his own 
days, has made a superhuman ef- 
fort to greet the Austrian pilgrims. 
By this time Teta’s experiences 
have proved too much even for her 
doughty character and during the 
audience she collapses and is taken 
to a hospital, where after a few 
days she dies, fortified and con- 
soled by the rites of the Church 
which in her own way she had 
sought to serve. 

Now there is no novel so bad but 
that a synopsis must do it an in- 
justice, and this one is so excellent 
that any attempt to summarize it 
would be impertinent save that 
such an outline is a necessary basis 
for the comments I find it incum- 
bent to make. It should serve at 
least to show that there is warrant 
for calling the book a Catholic 
novel, which is my chief reason for 
discussing it at all, and it may also 
indicate why the phrase cannot be 
used without qualification. Fore- 
most among its defects is the con- 
fusion that results from Werfel’s 
intrusion of himself into the story 
under the disguise of Theo, who as 
the eternal guest of the Argans 
knew Teta personally and became 
so interested in her story that he 
undertakes its narration. Apart 
from the fact that the disguise is 
too thin to conceal Werfel’s iden- 
tity for a moment, it strikes me as 
a technical mistake, since although 
he professes to write as one whose 
knowledge of Teta was supple- 
mented by data gleaned from her 
last mistress, Livia Argan, and 
from Johannes Seydel, the chaplain 
of the pilgrimage, he does as a mat- 
ter of fact describe circumstances 
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that he could not have obtained 
from either of these sources, the 
mental reactions of Teta’s sister, 
for example, the impressions of the 
parish priest from whom she sought 
news of her nephew, the ideas of 
the incomparable Kompert con- 
cerning the papal audience, etc. 

An intimate knowledge of the old 
woman’s thoughts and emotions as 
they are here recorded is the un- 
challengeable prerogative of the 
creative novelist, whose om- 
niscience we accept as part of the 
condition on which we accept fic- 
tion at all, but no novelist can have 
it both ways. Even though what 
he recounts for us is veracious his- 
tory, it must for the time being con- 
form to the rules of fiction, which 
means that Theo, the character in 
a novel, must describe for us noth- 
ing more nor less than what he 
could know as Theo, or Werfel the 
novelist may avail himself of the 
creator’s privilege of knowing 
everything about his characters, 
even their dying thoughts, while he 
himself remains behind the scenes. 

The sardonic note injected into 
the description of the scenes at the 
Vatican, preliminary to the audi- 
ence, may represent the viewpoint 
of either Werfel or Theo, but 
scarcely that of either the simple 
Teta or the honest Seydel. Further- 
more, the case of conscience which 
Teta, hitherto not inclined to scru- 
pulosity, presents to the priest 
while they are in the catacombs, 
certainly does not seem to warrant 
the hesitancy and misgiving with 
which he receives it. “The cate- 
chism of the schools,” he reflected, 
“was not adequate in such a case. 
Others would have lamented, re- 
viled, cursed, and bewailed the loss 
of their money, but she posed the 
most subtle and intricate of all 
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moral problems—to what extent 
can an individual be involved in the 
guilt of another.” 

But the catechism would seem to 
be perfectly adequate to the case, 
which is not particularly subtle, save 
as coming from Teta, whose theo- 
logical ideas have all along been so 
crude. The catechism alone would 
have taught her that an individual 
shares another’s guilt precisely to 
the extent to which his intention in- 
volves him in it. But even if the 
over-wrought Teta were confused on 
the point, Seydel’s theological train- 
ing should have enabled him to in- 
struct her without examining his 
own conscience and in turn confess- 
ing to her, especially when his con- 
fession includes such absurdities as 
his statement concerning his inabil- 
ity to send his sick sister to a sana- 
torium: “I felt myself to be full of 
guilt, and not even God Himself 
can absolve me from this guilt to 
which I have yet been somewhat 
innocently condemned.” The only 
excuse for this sort of thing is a 
deplorable ignorance concerning 
Catholic doctrine and practice and 
the widespread non-Catholic ten- 
dency to confuse the nature and 
purpose of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance with the morbid impulse to 
dramatize one’s misfortunes by 
pouring them into a sympathetic 
ear, neither of which would seem 
to justify Herr Werfel. 

Perhaps these details will ex- 
plain why it is impossible to accept 
Embezzled Heaven as a completely 
Catholic novel, since they demon- 
strate a certain lack of qualification 
for the noble task which Werfel un- 
dertook in writing the book, which 
patently was to show the power of 
the Catholic faith in the life of an 
obscure and ignorant, but generally 
well-intentioned woman. His first 
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mistake lay in his choice of so 
misrepresentative a character. 
Not that either Teta or her story 
is impossible (they are both 
stamped with marks of authen- 
ticity), but the crackpot ideas of a 
headstrong old woman are scarcely 
the medium through which to show 
forth to the world the ennobling in- 
fluence of religion, much less to in- 
dicate the direction from which 
spiritual regeneration may be 
looked for. 

Naturally, Herr Werfel is not 
alone in realizing the world’s need 
of spiritual renewal, in regretting 
mankind’s loss of its heavenly heri- 
tage, in sharing Teta Linek’s “deep 
thirst for eternity and salvation.” 
Words expressive of these things 
have been uttered repeatedly of late 
by serious-minded men and wom- 
en. Even Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
whose novels, by their attack first 
on the whole conception of the 


supernatural and then on the moral 
code which is only one of its mani- 
festations, have done so much to 
bring about the situation he de- 


plores, not long since expressed 
himself vehemently to this effect. 

It would be strange indeed if it 
were otherwise. With every mate- 
rial prop on which men have relied 
failing them, with that civilization 
toppling whose spiritual founda- 
tions they have ignored or deni«1, 
with history reversing itself so that 
a barbarism worse than that which 
Clovis abjured spreads devastation 
in the name of the progress they 
have adored, it would be strange if 
the eyes of many did not seek to 
penetrate the man-made darkness 
for some gleam of spiritual reas- 
surance, strange if with this world 
failing them they did not strain 
their ears for some whisper of the 
voice of God. 
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Above all, it is natural that a 
writer with Werfel’s perceptions, 
perceptions which make him more 
keenly aware of the situation than 
most men, should seek to give lit- 
erary expression to the world’s de- 
sire, natural also that in seeking to 
gratify that desire he should turn 
to the Catholic Church and point to 
such a one as Teta Linek in illus- 
tration of the power of faith to 
shape and fill and inspire an indi- 
vidual life. That he has a profound 
appreciation of that power is evi- 
dent in many aspects of his work, 
not least (and this despite what has 
apparently been said to the con- 
trary), in his choice of Teta, whose 
life, for all her mistaken notion of 
the terms of salvation, is so much 
fuller and richer, even from a cul- 
tural standpoint, than the lives of 
the wealthy, brilliant, witty and ac- 
complished Argans, whose lack of 
faith has for them reduced living 
to terms of rare wine sampled by 
connoisseurs. 

This contrast alone, which is well 
exemplified in their respective atti- 
tudes in the face of death, provided 
Herr Werfel with an opportunity of 
which he has, occasionally at least, 
taken magnificent advantage, in 
demonstrating the transcendent im- 
portance of the spiritual order, the 
vast potentialities of the human 
spirit, especially when it is lifted 
above this mundane sphere by rec- 
ognition of its kinship with that or- 
der. This he might have accom- 
plished even if he had never taken 
Teta out of her narrow world of 
domestic servitude to what is, after 
all, an experience vouchsafed to 
comparatively few Catholics, a 
journey to the very center and 
fount of Christendom, to the 
threshold of the apostles, to the 
presence of the Holy Father him- 
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self. This, however, is what he 
does, and it is in the pages which 
portray these experiences, despite 
the irony which pervades them, 
that he shows not only his literary 
power, but his spiritual sense and 
a profound human sympathy of 
the sort that came to fruition only 
under the influence of the Gospel. 
Here he seems to grasp, as he fails 
to do in dealing with Teta’s wrong- 
headedness, not only what the 
Catholic faith means, but the ex- 
tent to which that meaning is subli- 
mated in the papacy: “In Pius was 
Peter and more than Peter. With 
his heart more than with his rea- 
son Seydel suddenly understood the 
mystery of the Incarnation of the 
Godhead, in which the popes par- 
ticipated in their own way.” 
Despite a measure of success, 
Herr Werfel has failed to accom- 
plish what he set out to do, so that, 
far from depicting the Catholic 
creed as a means of spiritual re- 
generation, he has succeeded in 
misrepresenting it to a point where 
Mr. Lewis Gannett, writing in the 
Herald Tribune can say: “The 
world indeed may have lost its soul, 
but not for lack of seeking short 
cuts to heaven. It may well need 
a religion, but not a religion of es- 
cape from the living world or of 
salvation by individual purchase of 
a cheap ticket to immortal life.” 
Although Mr. Gannett’s irritation 
seems excessive (for which of us 
shall call the price Teta paid 
cheap?), it is not unwarranted, 
since it amounts to saying that if 
Teta is the best that her religion 
can produce, he will have none of 
either. Clearly he shares Herr Wer- 
fel’s view of the world’s desperate 
plight, for he adds, “When we find 
our God, it will be in this, not in 
another world,” but apparently he 
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has no means of knowing that Teta 
is not a product of the Catholic re- 
ligion much less of suspecting that, 
far from being a religion of escape 
Catholicism is one of fulfillment 
through which the soul comes to 
God in another world only after 
having found Him in this. Certain- 
ly there is nothing in Embezzled 
Heaven that would enlighten in 
such matters one who, in his own 
words, “cannot escape being the son 
of seven generations of New Eng- 
land pastors.” And if Mr. Gannett 
is so much at a loss, what of the 
multitude of the book’s readers who 
lack even his ancestral advantages? 
Will they be any better off in this 
emergency than before they opened 
it, any less confused and desperate, 
any less spiritually adrift? 

It goes without saying that far 
from being the best that the Catho- 
lic religion can produce, Teta, for 
all her plausibility, is scarcely rep- 
resentative of it at all. And if lit- 
erature is to play any part in the 
world’s spiritual regeneration, on 
the desirability of which both Herr 
Werfel and Mr. Gannett seem to be 
in accord, what appears to be in 
order is some portrayal of the full- 
ness of the Catholic faith manifest- 
ing itself though the medium of 
human life. And that, of course, 
means sanctity. There is nothing 
new about the idea. It only seems 
new because it has been so gener- 
ally discarded. For together with 
the mortal taste that survived the 
eating of the forbidden fruit, man 
has retained the immortal taste 
with which he was originally cre- 
ated, the hunger and thirst for God 
and for eternity, the means to 
which is holiness. 

Holiness, moral perfection, is an 
ideal, but it is not an impossi- 
bility. It is a fact with a history, 
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and the history of holiness, espe- 
cially as fostered by the Catholic 
religion, supplies a multitude of 
examples from such spheres as 
Teta’s. Even though many of these 
may lack the glamour of high ad- 
venture which characterizes the his- 
tory of the so-called greater saints 
they are none the less heroic. 
There is, for instance, the perfec- 
tion attached to the performance 
of the dull, monotonous round of 
duty, the holiness involved in such 
tasks as engaged the time and at- 
tention of Germaine and Berna- 
dette in their sheep pastures, of 
Zita in her kitchen. God, as Hop- 
kins reminds us, 


“Could crowd career with conquest 
while there went 

Those years and years by of world 
without event 

That in Majorca Alfonso watched 
the door.” 


In the footsteps of any one of 
these Teta Linek might have 
walked memorably and out of such 
material a writer of Werfel’s gifts 
might have fashioned a novel that 
would not only satisfy Mr. Gan- 
nett’s requirements, but in some 
measure meet the world’s dire 
need. 
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A few attempts to produce noy- 
els of this sort have been made, in 
John Ayscough’s San Celestino, for 
instance, and in the works of Mont- 
gomery Carmichael and Helen C. 
White, but all of them excellent 
though they are, leave something to 
be desired. San Celestino and Miss 
White’s books have a setting which 
for many readers tends to strength- 
en the mistaken notion of sanctity 
as something archaic and pic- 
turesque, like the “Gothic” ideas of 
the eighteenth century, while Car- 
michael’s heroes have a singularity 
that narrows their appeal almost as 
much as that of Teta Linek. 

But if John Inglesant, for all its 
shortcomings, can endure as a clas- 
sic for several generations of non- 
Catholic readers, then surely it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the 
religion which has inspired so 
many masterpieces in the past, may 
do so once more by inspiring a 
novel which through its portrayal 
of the fullness of a Catholic life, 
will help men to find God in the 
next world by showing them where 
to look for Him in this. If Mr. Gan- 
nett should suppose there is any- 
thing of the cheap shortcut about 
that, I can only advise him in 
Chesterton’s words to Swinburne: 
“Just try it and see!” 











THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FLIGHT TO THE WEST 


«<< THOUGHT,” said the bride as 

she sat in the west-bound 
clipper, “that I had left it all be- 
hind—” 

To forget it all for the moment, 
at any rate, has been the invitation 
offered by most of the theaters, but 
Elmer Rice has never been willing 
to shut his eyes to shadows, and 
ever since Street Scene he has been 
featuring the menace faced by de- 
mocracy with varying degrees of 
success. Flight to the West might 
be called an animated argument 
with each angle of the discussion 
dramatized, but as it is written with 
vigor, conviction and sympathy, 
and with the security of experi- 
enced technique, it is also intensely 
provocative drama. 

The scene throughout is the 
lounge of a transatlantic Yankee 
Clipper where partitions, indicated 
by glass, mark the privacy of the 
three compartments in which Mr. 
Rice has so ingeniously directed the 
movement and dialogue that it all 
seems, completely natural and sim- 
ple. The American bride and groom 
board the clipper at Lisbon, along 
with an American publicist and, 
during the flight, the older man 
tries to reach some conclusion to 
the question asked him at the start: 
“What is your present attitude to 
the world situation? Are we to let 
all the old ideals you once taught 
us of peace and peaceful solutions 
be swept away? What do you 
— young America to do about 
i Uy 


“I can’t tell you. I, myself, don’t 
know—” 

The other passengers represent 
the more important factors of the 
problem. There are four refugees 
from Louvain; a tiny baby, whose 
mother had seen the library burned 
in 1914 only to witness its second 
destruction when her husband was 
blinded and her daughter maimed; 
a distinguished lady, member of a 
German-Jewish family, whose hus- 
band is now a plantation laborer in 
Cuba; a mysterious Russian and an 
attaché of the German Embassy. 
The other Americans include an ex- 
army officer from Texas, who up- 
holds appeasement and believes it 
is more profitable to sell oil to the 
Axis than to fight them, and a 
woman columnist, a junior Dorothy 
Thompson. 

Each of the characters not only 
expresses but enacts his or her con- 
victions. The Belgian mother is 
for reprisal at any cost. The Ger- 
man Jewess is crushed and hope- 
less. When she discovers that the 
American girl is the bride of a Jew 
she implores her to have no chil- 
dren. “No more Jewish children,” 
she declares, “should come into a 
world which will force them to 
endure such suffering.” While the 
Nazi officer goes quietly on with 
his business, the American oil mag- 
nate pooh-poohs any immediate 
cause for worry but the woman col- 
umnist disposes of the only imme- 
diate worry—the mysterious Rus- 
sian. To the publicist, the Nazi 








































willingly propounds the logic of 
force and the rational basis of his 
philosophy. “Rationalism forced to 
the finish must end in madness,” 
cries Mr. Rice through the Ameri- 
can, “only the irrationalism of emo- 
tion tends to keep sane.” A con- 
clusion to which we cannot assent. 
Rationalism founded on a false 
premise must necessarily become 
more and more irrational but 
Christian philosophy is not only 
completely sane but completely 
rational. 

Before the end of the flight, 
Americans, on the stage and in the 
audience, begin to realize more viv- 
idly how narrow the Atlantic is be- 
coming. The American boy, Na- 
than, decides to start training as a 
pilot and in his willingness to sac- 
rifice himself to save even the Nazi 
from assassination, he proves to 
himself and the publicist that jus- 
tice is the ultimate issue. “I am 
glad now we are going to have a 
baby,” says Nathan to his wife, 
“and I’m going to live if its the last 
thing I do!” Defeatism is not the 
message of the play, and as a play, 
in spite of its author’s obvious pur- 
pose, it remains a good one, intel- 
ligent, dramatic and exciting. Even 
the discussions are so merged in the 
action that they never retard it. 
For the student of dramatie tech- 
nique it is a lesson in skillful inte- 
gration. Subjective and objective 
action supplement each other, and 
attain a common climax. 

As the refugees, Miss Eleanora 
Mendelssohn and Miss Lydia St. 
Clair have now been added to the 
featured players, Paul Hernried as 
the Nazi, Betty Field as the bride, 
Arnold Moss as the publicist and 
Hugh Marlowe as the bridegroom. 
The Captain of the Clipper is also 
just the right type—simple, expert, 
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honest. Jo Mielziner has done 
well by the set. Is the American 
public ready to face all interna- 
tional issues bluntly? Another Gal- 
lup Poll may be registered by the 
box office of the Guild Theater. 


My Sister EILeEN.—When the 
young man at the Times Square 
Liggett’s presented Eileen daily 
with her lunch and weekly with 
the “Special,” she accepted his of- 
ferings in the same spirit of trust- 
ful hope that had imspired her and 
her sister, Ruth, to take the bus to 
New York with their small sav- 
ings. We meet them being inveigled 
into renting a front basement room 
in Greenwich Village and their 
story has for marginal decoration 
the passing feet on the sidewalk 
above their window. The commen- 
tary of these half seen passers-by 
on the passing scene is so complete- 
ly apt and comic that we sense in 
them the comic muse of George 
Kaufman who has directed the play 
written by Messrs. Fields and 
Chodorov from Miss Ruth McKen- 
ney’s stories. Of course the climax 
of the beguiling comedy is the en- 
trance of the Brazilian Navy, navi- 
gated with consummate dexterity. 
The history of their month’s ten- 
ancy also features the girls’ losing 
struggle with their greasy Greek 
landlord; with Violet, a former and 
not at all reputable tenant of their 
subterranean suite; with the pro- 
fessional football player who does 
their ironing, and various other 
young men, the unscrupulous re- 
porter, the publisher’s assistant, the 
Liggett manager and their own 
father, who hopefully attempts to 
take them back again by bus to the 
West. 

But, if Eileen was beautiful and 
guileless, Ruth had an ample fund 
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of shrewd humor which is given 
just the right quality by Shirley 
Booth. With Eileen, Jo Ann Sayers 
makes her debut, having been sug- 
gested in the West and recognized 
by Max Gordon in the East, as what 
is called a “natural” for the part. 
Together they make their adven- 
tures a springboard for good- 
natured laughs. 

There is only one shadow over 
this brave little comedy and that is 
the sudden death of the real Eileen 
and her husband in a motor acci- 
dent as it opened. But, undoubt- 
edly, the tribute most sympathetic 
to Eileen, is the success of her sis- 
ter’s play. Anyone who fails to 
hear the girls gravely announce 
“Sherwood residence” when the 
telephone rings in their under- 
ground room, is missing a great 
deal of fun at their expense. — Af 
the Biltmore. 


“O_p ACQUAINTANCE.”—Even the 
most brilliant woman, once she 
passes forty, had best think twice 
before she declines to accept a mar- 
riage contract. Mr. van Druten’s 
heroine has never bothered about 
such formalities, preferring the 
freedom of passionate excursions 
but, when she refuses her lover’s 
plea for a more legitimate union in 
Act I., we know by Act II. that she 
will repent her mistake. For the 
social-minded, this comedy, with its 
background of Washington Square 
and Park Avenue, for all its humor, 
is a depressing picture of the 
American scene. Not one of its four 
characters seems cognizant of the 
Decalogue. 

The theme is the strength of old 
memories which constitutes the 
bond between two women novelists 
who have little in common beyond 
an Ohio adolescence. Milly Drake 
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is a prosperous purveyor of popular 
fiction while Kit Markham has more 
reputation than income from her 
more distinguished but less numer- 
ous stories. Milly has also once 
had a husband, albeit divorced, and 
is the mother of a girl, just grown, 
who prefers the easy atmosphere of 
Kit’s flat and Kit’s more generous 
affection, to Milly’s selfish elegance. 
We can only trust that in Deirdre, 
Mr. van Druten has not drawn his 
impression of the American girl. 
Deirdre swears easily, drinks care- 
lessly and consults Kit on the ad- 
visability of an affair with a notori- 
ous man-about-town. But it is this 
“freshness and sweetness” which 
captivates Kit’s young lover who 
forthwith passes on to Deirdre his 
rejected marriage offer. Is Deirdre 
shocked when she discovers the re- 
lationship between her fiancé and 
her mother’s best friend? Not a 
bit of it. Deirdre is only distressed 
that she has poached upon Kit’s 
property. Is Kit shocked? No, only 
distressed that she has lost the lover 
that she might have had for a hus- 
band. Fortified by more Martinis 
than she can assimilate, Deirdre 
offers full amends but Kit has writ- 
ten too many love stories not to 
know the ending. Poor Mrs. Tan- 
queray shot herself over much the 
same situation. Milly merely re- 
marks that it’s too bad her daugh- 
ter had to have second-hand goods 
but that nowadays most goods are 
shoddy. 

This unedifying comedy is played 
with complete finesse by Miss Jane 
Cowl and Miss Peggy Wood with 
strong support from Kent Smith. 
None of the experienced trio has 
ever seemed more thoroughly adept 
in their profession. Adele Longmire, 
the former Ann Rutledge of Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, imparts as much 








youth as possible to the hard-boiled 
Deirdre. The two attractive inter- 
riors designed by Richard Whorf 
accentuate the difference between 
the two older women as smartly 
as the dialogue. The comedy de- 
pends upon characterization and 
it is in this that Miss Cowl and 
Miss Wood are triumphant.—At the 
Morosco. 


MEET THE PEOPLE. — A year ago 
some clever young people in Holly- 
wood decided they would prove that 
not all the talent in California was 
under contract. Their revue made 
them enough to pay their fare to 
the East—where it is rumored they 
are at last receiving offers from the 
Coast! It is not surprising if they 
are, for Meet the People is gay, 
lively and full of laughs. It may 
not rival the very best moments of 
the more sophisticated Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union revue but it 
has the “social significance” of 
Pins and Needles without the ex- 
treme social bias and with really 
pretty girls. Trade unionism, dust 
bowl migrants, unemployment, etc., 
inject themselves into the songs but 
are whisked off with optimism and 
ASCAP is treated with imagination 
when in “Let’s Steal a Tune from 
Offenbach,” the specters of Beetho- 
ven, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, etc., 
are seen picketing their tombs 
from modern song makers. Eliza- 
beth Talbot-Martin does smart im- 
personations and character dances, 
Nanette Fabares is charming in a 
travesty of “Caro Nome” and Jack 
Gilford is very funny in a mono- 
logue by Milt Gross giving a movie 
fan’s impression of a mystery pic- 
ture. Apart from two sets of scanty 
costumes, the revue is wholesome 
and always light and buoyant.—At 
the Mansfield. 
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Pat Joey.—The public is certain- 
ly not queasy if it accepts as com- 
edy an episode in the career of Joey, 
cheap “hoofer” in a cheap café who 
accepts the support of an infatuated 
Chicago matron. A blackmailer is 
the clown of this gigolo-ridden en- 
tertainment; as an acrobatic dan- 
cer, he accomplishes many superior 
flips before he meets a more accom- 
plished sinner in the diamond- 
strewn matron who has the police 
commissioner on her payroll. The 
tragedy of the whole affair is that 
Rodgers and Hart have written for 
Pal Joey some of the most charm- 
ing music of their long career and 
that the song, “Bewitched, Bothered 
and Bewildered,” sung by Vivienne 
Segal, which will find its way into 
most American homes, has words 
most out of tune for family circles. 
Gene Kelly, by playing Joey with 
simple idiocy and bravado, does his 
best to make his part more palat- 
able but the injection of an innocent 
love interest only accentuates the 
sordid side of the story when the 
good little poor girl sings a friend- 
ly duet with the bad rich woman. 
Unfortunately, thanks to the excel- 
lence of the music, the smart stag- 
ing of George Abbott, Robert Alton’s 
dancers and a hard-boiled pub- 
lic, Pal Joey will probably be a 
success. We are only glad Joey 
at least gets his punishment and 
hope there are many who will not 
be his pals.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


Eigut O’CLock Tuespay. — The 
solution of a murder mystery in a 
new manner by an unusually cul- 
tured detective inaugurates lively 
calisthenics for the corpse who has 
to scamper on and off stage during 
the brief blackouts which indicate 
that the action has gone into re- 
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verse. Once the lights caught Mr. 
McKay Morris still in transit and 
provided the heartiest joke of the 
evening. After Ivan Godden, Esq., 
was found stabbed in his library, 
Mr. Bramwell Fletcher, the detec- 
tive who hailed from Oxford or Har- 
vard, decides not to send the equal- 
ly cultured Godden family and their 
neighbors to the rude purlieus of 
police headquarters for the third 
degree, as he believes that by mak- 
ing them re-enact for him the events 
leading up to the crime, he will 
eventually arrive at the truth. So 
he does. But the continual flash- 
backs become an impediment to the 
action and interest in the characters 
is not fully established until the 
second and last act. This is a pity, 
for the story is really a good one 
and the cast, which includes Pau- 
line Lord, is of high caliber. A 
more conservative time schedule 
might have been better for the 
drama. As it is, there are no dull 
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moments and Act II. is full of real 
suspense and emotion. Cecil Hum- 
phreys and Pauline Lord are given 
a modicum of opportunity at the 
climax and make the most of it. 
This is a drawing-room mystery in 
the very best tradition.— At the 
Henry Miller. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — We 
doubt if cadavers and laughs have 
ever met more pleasantly than in 
this surprising melodrama whose 
originality is endangered as much 
by panegyric as by explanation. To 
balance Boris Karloff in the flesh 
are two of the most endearing old 
spinsters, engagingly played by 
Josephine Hull and Jean Adair, 
whose peculiarities cannot be com- 
pletely explained by the fact that 
they are old inhabitants of Brook- 
lyn! The producers of Life With 
Father have made a new gift to the 
public. By all means go to the 
Fulton. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLZ-A- Poppin. — Slapstick de 
lure.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH Fatuer. — Still the 
best comedy in town.—At the Em- 
pire. 


THE MAN WHo CaME TO DINNER. 
—Although many members of the 
cast have changed Mr. Monty Wool- 
ley still presides over this rowdy 
comedy.—At the Music Box. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms.—The critics 
may have been wrong but was the 


public right in keeping it running? 
—At the Plymouth. 


July 

LovuIsIANA PurcHASE. — Victor 
Moore, Gaxton, Zorina and Irene 
Bordoni singing or dancing to Irv- 
ing Berlin’s melodies.—At the Im- 
perial. 

November 

Boys AND GIRLS TOGETHER, chap- 
eroned by the giggles of Ed Wynn, 
offers the best dancing, most beauti- 
ful costumes and as many laughs 
as any show in town and without 
one jarring note of bad taste.—At 
the Broadhurst. 


It HAPPENS ON IcE.—Beauty and 
fun for every age: beauty with the 
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Bel Geddes sets and costumes—the 
ballets on skates—fun with Joe 
Cook, the Four Bruises and all the 
other expert skaters and clever 
comedians.—At the Center. 


Hotp on To Your Hats.—aAl Jol- 
son, all himself; although his story 
involves cowboys and Mexicans, 
they only serve as background. 
Not in the same category of good 
taste with Ed Wynn.—At the Shu- 
bert. 


JOHNNY BELINDA.— Miss Helen 
Craig’s beautiful playing of the 
dumb girl who learns expression is 
one of the landmarks of the season. 
—At the Longacre. 


December 


CHARLEY’s AuNT.—Just to prove 
that decency is no bar to comedy 


here is the vintage farce of 1893 
stealing the honors. All ages can 
laugh with José Ferrer.— At the 
Cort. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT 
HereE.— Anyone who has ever 
bought a farm can go and smile at 
the other man in the new Kaufman- 
Hart comedy which may not be up 
to their standards but is much bet- 
ter than the average.—At the Ly- 
ceum. 


PANAMA Hattie.—Ethel Merman, 
courting respectability with an en- 
gagement ring sings her “hit” song 
to a little girl of eight, Joan Carroll, 
who has made a “hit” herself. 
Beautiful sets and costumes plus 
Ethel Merman, little Joan and Ar- 
thur Treacher as a stately butler, 
are on the credit side of the new 
Cole Porter musical. On the debit, 
are the three sailors who hail from 
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burlesque, a wriggling dancer and 
the over-exuberance of Betty Hut- 
ton.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


CaBIN IN THE Sky.—Very nearly 
a Green Pastures if it weren't for 
the musical comedy routine dance 
hall scene in Act III. Ethel Waters 
is so convincing as the wife who 
tries to save her husband’s soul 
from Lucifer, Jr., that she creates 
real drama. The cast is all Negro 
and as unusual as the music by 
Vernon Duke and the sets by Aron- 
son.—At the Martin Beck. 


January, 1941 


TWELFTH NiGHT.—A lively pro- 
duction with Miss Helen Hayes and 
Mr. Maurice Evans, directed by 
Miss Margaret Webster with an 
original musical score by Paul 
Bowles and sets by Stuart Chaney. 
A charming Olivia, lively Maria and 
graceful Feste co-operate with the 
stars in making this a delightful 
entertainment. Mail orders nearly 
swamped the office before the open- 
ing and are still pouring in.—At 
the St. James. 


THE Corn Is GrEEN.—For all who 
have learned to appreciate the 
Welsh in How Green Was My Val- 
ley, this is an especially interesting 
play written by Emlyn Williams 
about his own boyhood. The Eng- 
lish lady who taught him and 
helped him win an Oxford scholar- 
ship is played here by Miss Ethel 
Barrymore most successfully. Rich- 
ard Waring is very fine as the boy 
from the coal mines. No wonder 
this understanding and warm- 
hearted play only stopped running 
in London when the Nazis tried to 
monopolize the show business.—Af 
the National. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC READING MATTER IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


EBRUARY, Catholic Press 

month, focuses attention upon 
the fact that Catholics in the United 
States are neglecting one of their 
greatest opportunities for spread- 
ing information about their religion 
by failing to make use of their pub- 
lic libraries. 

Everyone knows that the object 
of a public library is to supply good 
reading matter for people of all 
classes for the purposes of recre- 
ation, education and information. 
Library authorities are eager for. 
the people to read. The more read- 
ers borrow books, papers and maga- 
zines from the library, the better 
satisfied are the governing boards. 

Librarians and their assistants 
are anxious to serve the public and 
to give people the books they de- 
sire. Requests for volumes to be 
placed on library shelves are in- 
variably granted if a_ sufficient 
number of people ask for them. 
Donations of good books are always 
gladly accepted as are subscriptions 
to reputable magazines and papers. 
Herein lies a big opportunity for 
Catholics — an opportunity which, 


strange to say, is sadly neglected. 
Catholics, except in some few hun- 
dred localities, are indifferent to the 
valuable missionary work they 
could accomplish by making full 
use of the facilities available to 
them through the public libraries 
in their communities. 

There are three ways, simple yet 
tremendously effective, of attract- 
ing the attention of the average per- 
son to the Catholic Church. The 
first is by placing Catholic maga- 
zines in the reading racks and on 
the tables of public libraries. The 
second is by donating current and 
classic Catholic books. The third 
is by establishing Catholic Book 
Shelves in libraries of average-sized 
cities. 

Unfortunately, there are relative- 
ly few Catholic magazines in public 
libraries. This condition is preva- 
lent all through the country simply 
because Catholics have not given 
the matter sufficient thought. 
Catholics are neither niggardly 
about the cost, nor have they any 
objections to the project. Indiffer- 
ence lies at the root of the trouble. 





Americans are eager magazine 
readers. Hundreds of thousands of 
people who would not take the time 
to read a book will peruse a maga- 
zine story or article with avidity. 
It stands to reason, therefore, that 
a genuine form of Catholic Action 
would be to make Catholic maga- 
zines available to many American 
readers by placing them in public 
libraries. 

A practical way to accomplish 
this would be for Catholics of 
means, as well as those whose in- 
comes are not large, to interview 
librarians in their respective com- 
munities and ascertain just what 
Catholic magazines — if any — are 
already in the reading racks. The 
next step would be to subscribe for 
one or several Catholic magazines 
which the library lacks. 

Another way, and one that would 
accomplish double duty, is for the 
leaders of Catholic organizations to 
ask their club members to sub- 
scribe, as a group, to leading Catho- 
lic magazines for public libraries. 
In this manner, many members 
who have been more or less indif- 
ferent to the Catholic Press, would 
become interested in it, and indi- 
vidual as well as library subscrip- 
tions would result. The interesting 
feature of having an organization 
sponsor the placing of Catholic 
magazines in public libraries is that 
membership enthusiasm mounts, 
and before long willing hands and 
pocketbooks speed the good work. 
Catholic reading matter is not only 
placed in public libraries, but in 
railroad station waiting rooms, 
hotel lobbies and the like. An ex- 
ample of how this enthusiasm 
works was furnished, a few years 
ago, by the Sherman Circle of 
Dubuque, Iowa, which, incidentally, 
is one of America’s oldest Catholic 
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study clubs. (It was organized 
nearly fifty years ago.) The sum of 
ten dollars was allotted for sub- 
scriptions to Catholic magazines 
for the public library. Other or- 
ganizations took up the good work, 
and today, there are over a dozen 
Catholic magazines and papers in 
the Dubuque Public Library. 

As a rule, Catholic books are few 
and far between on the shelves of 
many public libraries. Catholics, 
except in scattered localities, have 
neglected to donate the works of 
their great writers to public libra- 
ries, and they have likewise re- 
frained from making requests for 
these works to be included in book 
purchases. Library authorities 


would gladly buy outstanding 
Catholic books if Catholics them- 
selves were interested enough to 
ask for them. On the other hand, 
non-Catholics have been known to 
make requests for Catholic books to 


be placed on public library shelves. 
Indeed, just a year ago when the 
screen play Marie Antoinette was 
being shown, librarians were show- 
ered with requests from non-Catho- 
lics for Hilaire Belloc’s biography of 
the ill-fated French queen. 

Those who have valuable collec- 
tions of books by Catholic authors 
would perform a great service to 
their religion by giving some of 
these volumes to public libraries 
during their lifetime—and by re- 
membering these institutions with 
books in their wills. Books so often 
pass into the hands of those who 
do not appreciate them. They will 
assuredly do good if they are given 
to libraries which will circularize 
them. 

The most elaborate methods of 
spreading information about the 
Catholic Church among the clien- 
tele of public libraries is through 
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the establishment of Catholic Book 
Shelves. They have proved valu- 
able, practical and popular in about 
four score American cities. 

Catholic Book Shelves are main- 
tained by donations from well-dis- 
posed individuals, from parish so- 
cieties and social and fraternal or- 
ganizations. It is an easy thing to 
keep a department like this up-to- 
date. Money comes in from unex- 
pected sources. The big point is to 
start the project. 

The first Catholic Book Shelf in 
America was started a few years 
ago in Dubuque, Iowa, by the Rev- 
erend Nicholas U. Steffen who was 
then a professor at Columbia, now 
Loras, College. He conceived the 
idea, and explained it, in detail, to 
Miss May Clark, head of the 
Dubuque Public Library. Miss 
Clark, an executive of broad vision 
and community spirit, obtained ap- 
proval of the venture from her li- 
brary board. Today the Dubuque 
Catholic Book Shelf has over a 
thousand volumes of fiction and 
non-fiction, and an average of fifty 
books are loaned daily! The proj- 
ect is kept up by funds provided 
through the giving of entertain- 
ments, parties, lectures and motion 
picture shows sponsored by or- 
ganizations and parish units. The 
National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en has been the most enthusiastic 
supporter of the work. 

Catholic Book Shelves are worthy 
of valiant support. They are not 
difficult to start. The initial step 
is to have some group or organiza- 
tion underwrite the enterprise. The 
second phase of the work is to 
secure permission for the shelf 
from the local librarian and board. 
In nine cases out of ten, most libra- 
ries will consider a Catholic Book 
Shelf a boon, for Catholic literature 
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is good, interesting and instructive. 
It is almost unbelievably easy to ob- 
tain the books, for people are eager 
to donate volumes and cash. 

Press Month is an ideal time for 
Catholics to start such an enter- 
prise. People are reading, thinking 
and discussing religion now, in 
these days of world stress, more 
than ever before. The average 
Catholic cannot go out and preach 
his religion to those not of his 
faith. But, he can do his part by 
making Catholic reading matter 
available to patrons of public libra- 
ries, either by furnishing subscrip- 
tions to magazines or by donating 
books, or contributing to an organ- 
ization that sponsors this work. 

The average person without re- 
ligious affiliations is seldom bitter 
against the Catholic Church. He is 
often anxious to learn something 
about a faith that apparently brings 
spiritual uplift, peace of mind and 
solace to so many of its members. 
The Catholic religion, with its su- 
perb appeal to what is best in the 
minds and hearts of men is often a 
closed book to earnest seekers after 
light because, frankly, the members 
of the Church are utterly indiffer- 
ent to the importance of spreading 
information about Catholicity. To 
put it bluntly, they have the faith, 
but they do not care whether their 
neighbor saves his soul or not. 

Many men and boys pass their 
leisure hours in public libraries. 
They are often omnivorous readers, 
literally devouring everything in 
print that comes their way. The 
pity of it is that there are so few 
Catholic publications for these men 
in the libraries which they frequent. 
It is high time that Catholics take 
steps to provide antidotes, in the 
form of Catholic magazines, for the 
poison that is finding its way, more 








and more, into secular publications. 

Neither patrons of public libra- 
ries nor library boards will resent 
Catholic books and magazines. 
They will welcome Catholic read- 
ing material as it is exemplified by 
splendid writers whose object is to 
make the world a better place in 
which to live by drawing the hearts 
of men closer to God. 

Here, then, is an excellent and 
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comparatively inexpensive form of 
Catholic Action for influential or- 
ganizations of Catholic men and 
women, and for individuals as well. 
They can excite an interest in 
Catholic literature in the libraries 
in their communities by placing 
Catholic magazines on reading 
tables, donating Catholic books and 
establishing Catholic Book Shelves. 
AULEEN BorDEAUX EBERHARDT. 





—_— 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE AND ITS STAFF WORKERS 


HE face of the middle-aged lady 
who sat opposite us was pleas- 
ant, yet at the moment it reflected 
worry, bewilderment and perplex- 
ity. She had come to Friendship 
House to ask what type of life, 
what kind of rule her daughter 
would find, if she joined the little 
band of our Staff Workers. Her 
daughter, she went on to explain, 
desired greatly to do so, but some- 
how nothing that she had told them 
about the movement and the life in 
it seemed to make sense either to 
her or her husband. Did the Staff 
Workers of Friendship House con- 
stitute a lay order? Or were they a 
tertiary community wearing no 
habit? Or perhaps just lay people 
doing good works and living in the 
slums? What would happen to her 
daughter if she were sick? What 
of her old age? And how would 
she be buried? Because to all these 
questions her daughter as yet had 
been unable to give a clear answer 
to her or her father, she decided to 
come to Friendship House herself 
and inquire. Would we please be 
kind enough to elucidate? 
As she continued to question, be- 
fore our eyes passed the many let- 
ters that we had received. The 


countless audiences we had spoken 
to. All making the same inquiries. 
Yet to us it had seemed so simple, 
so limpidly clear that we had often 
wondered much over them and 
though we had explained each time, 
we had quickly forgotten about it 
again. And now here was a mother 
with the love and fear in her heart 
for her child that are the heritage 
of all mothers. A person who had 
a full right to know, and we found 
ourselves whispering a little prayer 
to the Holy Ghost, lest what seemed 
so simple to us would seem so com- 
plex to her. For such is often the 
fate of simple things. 

Gently we began our explana- 
tions. Some years ago, we said, 
His Holiness called all his children 
to Catholic Action, defining it in 
one, all-embracing sentence, 
“Catholic Action is the participa- 
tion of the laity in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy. ...” Thus asking 
it, his flock, to become, as it were, 
the feet, the eyes, the hands, the 
ears of the priest, in order to bring 
souls to Christ under the standard 
of the Cross; facing in an unbroken 
line the forces of atheism, paganism 
and materialism which threaten to 
engulf the world in an ever-rising 
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black, suffocating tide. The re- 
sponse of the Catholic world was 
instantaneous. This Catholic Ac- 
tion took many forms for it was 
elastic and adaptable to all coun- 
tries, all ages, all sexes, and there 
was much for all Catholics to do 
regardless of their station in life. 
The J.0.C., Catholic Young Work- 
ers, the Study Clubs, the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
Pax Romana and many other 
groups sprang up as lusty saplings 
of future trees that were to spread 
their cool shade over many tired 
and lost souls, enticing them back 
to their Father’s house. 

In Canada, almost ten years ago, 
a humble group of lay people heard 
the call. They listened to it care- 


fully. Prayed over it silently. And 
slowly found in it a “vocation” or 
perhaps it would be better to call 
it “a way of life’—for themselves 
and for the few others, who might 


have the same convictions. They 
accepted this call to Catholic Action 
as a life’s work. They considered 
the counsels and saw that they 
were also applicable as command- 
ments; two of these they accepted 
as such; arguing that every Catho- 
lic should be chaste in wedlock and 
out of it; every Catholic should be 
obedient to the hierarchy and the 
civil authorities; understanding, of 
course, that there are degrees of 
obedience. But poverty they took 
out of the context and without any 
binding vows accepted it complete- 
ly. Even unto insecurity. It had 
come to them that the Communists 
were telling the “masses,” success- 
fully alas, that they, the millions or 
hear it, on relief could find no un- 
derstanding in the clergy; they 
questioned how a person, who has 
three square meals a day, a nice 
warm house or a monastery or a 


convent to live in, clothing or a 
habit to wear, good medical atten- 
tion provided in sickness, decent 
burial at death, in a word, who had 
that very modicum of security that 
they all lacked—how could such a 
one understand them whose whole 
lives with their loved ones, were 
passed under a sword of insecurity 
poised over their heads? And the 
so-called “masses” (who are but a 
collective of individuals) listened to 
the voice of the Communists, be- 
lieved them and followed their ad- 
vice, forgetting that these priests 
and religious lived under very 
rigid vows, flinging their lives at the 
feet of God with a song, just be- 
cause they had caught a vision of 
the Christ, Who so loved these very 
masses that He chose to die for 
them! And that it was to them 
alone, that they all in their sorrow 
and despair could go. For—‘“not 
by bread alone doth man live” —and 
anyhow these gentle friends of the 
poor would do just that, feed their 
bodies and what is more — feed 
their souls. 

But lies are often quicker be- 
lieved than truth. And so it was 
that the little Friendship House 
Company became convinced that 
there was imperative need for lay- 
men and women to go into the by- 
ways and the bylanes of the world 
—where no priest or nun can go— 
and become, as it were their feet, 
eyes, ears and hands, searching 
these places, to bring souls back to 
the priest, for he alone possesses 
the key that will open their Father’s 
house to them —these poor mis- 
guided wandering souls. 

But in order to make the 
“masses” listen, a new way had to 
be found. It was no part-time job! 
Nor would one be listened to if he 
or she came from a comfortable 





neighborhood or from a secure job 
and gave only an hour or two. No, 
that would not do. It was a case 
“of selling all one possessed, giving 
it to the poor and taking up one’s 
Cross and following Christ.” And 
the little band realized that this was 
what had to be done. So they set 
about doing it. With the blessing 
of their saintly Archbishop Neil Mc- 
Neil of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
they went into the slums of that 
city and started a Friendship 
House, the work of which was to 
take care of several hundred chil- 
dren, providing them with recre- 
ation and religious instruction, etc., 
and to feed over forty thousand 
hoboes and to house several hun- 
dred others. They took for their 
motto: “All things to all men to 
bring all men to Christ.” Soon they 
were invited to Ottawa and other 
Canadian cities, and two years ago 


they came to New York City in 
Harlem. 

The mode of life of that little 
band which calls itself the “Staff 
Workers of Friendship House,” is 


very simple. The food they eat is 
donated by the faithful, often the 
poor sharing it with them. What 
if it is only soup, it agrees with 
them, for in these years gone by 
not one of them has been sick. 
Their clothes came from the same 
Friendship House Clothing Center 
from which the poor are provided. 
What if these are second-hand, 
they keep them warm and look all 
right. Money they have none, ex- 
cept what in their charity, again, 
the faithful give. Friends see to it 
that they have recreation when it 
becomes really needed, but on the 
whole they have lots of fun where 
they are. For they live in the 
slums, in the same verminous, rat- 
infested houses that are the homes 
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of these very “masses” to whom 
they come to bring souls back to 
God under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost and the clergy, but, also, they 
live in the slums of simple joys, 
holidays, fiestas, and hospitable 
neighborliness. If some serious ill- 
ness should necessitate hospitaliza- 
tion, there are always the free 
clinics or a bed in a City Hospital to 
go to. Millions of poor Americans 
have only these in time of need. So 
why not they? And what about old 
age? Well, they are ready when it 
comes, to share again the fate of 
another couple of millions in the 
United States and Canada, who 
have only the old age pensions of 
their governments to fall back on. 
Burials trouble them little. When 
their turn comes, there always will 
be the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
to care for them. And for those 
who faced poverty through their 
whole life, the ten dollar burial will 
seem a luxury. 

Thus argue the “Staff Workers of 
Friendship House” and quietly go 
about their business accepting inse- 
curity for the love of God, and in 
order to bring the souls of the 
frightened, and the weak and the 
insecure, to Christ Who loved them 
so! No special rule binds them. 
Only one is obligatory, daily Mass 
and daily Communion, for their 
mode of life can only flourish in 
God, with Him and through Him. 
Their safeguard, the hierarchy, as 
expressed by the Pope. They come 
to a parish or a diocese, only by in- 
vitation of the pastor or the bishop. 
Obedient to these, to the last iota in 
everything they undertake. They 
add for their personal spiritual 
safety an individual spiritual direc- 
tor. Thus, walking unafraid under 
the shadow of their Mother the 
Church, they form part of that 

















great work of Catholic Action. 
Small, unknown, they move in the 
forgotten parts of big cities, preach- 
ing mostly by their example and 
by their works of corporal and spir- 
itual mercy. 

Such is the simple vocation of 
the “Staff Members of Friendship 
House.” The probation period is 
six months. It is expected that 
after that, the young men or women 
should stay a year, their agreement 
renewable every year. There are 
no binding promises, though the 
leader of Friendship House re- 
serves the right to ask any member 
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to leave if he or she does not catch 
the spirit of the lay vocation of 
Catholic Action. 

The face of the lady cleared as 
she listened to our halting yet spir- 
ited exposition of our vocation. 
Finally, she smiled, “Why,” she 
said, “I see, you are just imitating 
St. Francis of Assisi in his early 
days. That is very simple.” 

We smiled, too. It was a lovely 
compliment; we fervently hoped 
that she was right. 

Her daughter is happy with us 
and the poor are happy with her. 

CATHERINE DE HUECK. 
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A PaTRON SAINT FoR AMERICA 


MopeErN writers on the history of 
political ideas, are, as a rule, de- 
cidedly unwilling to admit that a 
sixteenth-century Italian Jesuit 
could have been an enlightened and 
disinterested advocate of a generous 
ideal in government. Professor 
MclIlwain of Harvard, an authority 
of the first rank, believes that ‘Bel- 
larmine in his heart cared nothing’ 
for the ‘republican’ views which he 
is credited with having defended. 
Professors Gooch and Dunning are 
similarly of opinion that mere theo- 
logical opportunism, and not any 
love of truth for its own sake, is the 
explanation of the Cardinal’s ven- 
ture in the realm of political theo- 
ry, his one aim being to prop up the 
tottering pretensions of the Pope. 

The assumption underlying 
these criticisms is that the theory 
was new to the textbooks of Rome, 
a weapon hastily seized from the 
Presbyterian arsenal on the famous 
old Jesuit principle that the end 
justifies the means. How much 
truth there is in the innuendo may 
be guessed from the following pas- 
sage which St. Thomas penned al- 
most three centuries before Bellar- 
mine was born: 

“Two points are to be observed 
concerning the right ordering of 
rulers in a state or nation. One is 
that all should take some share in 
the government. ... The other point 
is in respect of the kinds of gov- 
ernment, or the different ways in 
which the constitutions are estab- 
lished. . . . The best form of gov- 


ernment is in a State or Kingdom, 
wherein one is given the power to 
preside over all, while under him 
are others having governing powers: 
and yet a government of this kind 
is shared by all, both because all 
are eligible to govern, and because 
the rulers are chosen by all. For 
this is the best form of polity, be- 
ing partly kingdom, since there is 
one at the head of all; partly aris- 
tocracy, in so far as a number of 
persons are set in authority; partly 
democracy, i. e., government by the 
people, in so far as the rulers can 
be chosen from the people, and the 
people have a right to choose their 
rulers.” 

It is at least possible, then, that 
the writers named above are wrong 
in their interpretation of Bellar- 
mine’s motives. But even granted 
that the interests of the Church, 
and not any genuine sympathy with 
popular aspirations, were at the 
root of his political theories, Bellar- 
mine would not, for that reason, 
deserve less praise than is often 
lavished on such alleged heralds of 
democracy as Hotman, Beza, the 
author of the Vindiciae, Boucher, 
ete. ... 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that he was not a great political 
theorist, and the real merit and im- 
portance of his achievement in this 
sphere lay, not in its originality, but 
rather in the fact that he was the 
first to systematize and methodi- 
cally defend a very old but uncodi- 
fied Catholic conviction. This was 
twenty-seven years before its classic 
presentation in the great treatises 
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of Suarez, with whose name the 
theory that political power comes 
to the ruler from God through the 
people is generally associated. 

On matters juristic, Suarez was a 
far greater writer than Bellarmine, 
but Bellarmine, owing to the char- 
acter of his Controversies, was 
much more widely read and stud- 
ied, and exerted a correspondingly 
wider influence. An amusing proof 
of this fact is afforded by the Levia- 
than of Thomas Hobbes, which ap- 
peared in 1651. Hobbes refers to 
Suarez only once, and dismisses 
him with the contemptuous ques- 
tion: ‘When men write whole vol- 
umes of such stuffe, are they not 
Mad or intend to make others so?’ 
It is a very different story when he 
comes to Bellarmine. Bellarmine 
for him is the man by whom the 
challenge to royal autocracy ‘hath 
been maintained chiefly and as 
strongly as is possible,’ and there- 


fore, he continues: ‘I have thought 
it necessary, as briefly as I can, to 
examine the grounds and strength 


of his discourse.’ This examination 
goes on without a break for twenty- 
five weighty pages and ends at last: 
‘This much of Power Ecclesiaticall; 
wherein I had been more briefe, for- 
bearing to examine these Argu- 
ments of Bellarmine if they had 
been his, as a private man, and not 
as the Champion of the Papacy 
against all other Christian Princes 
and States.’ Another famous de- 
fender of state absolutism, this 
time in the shape of the Divine 
Right of Kings, was Sir Robert Fil- 
mer, whose Patriarcha came out 
posthumously in 1680. Robert Fil- 
mer knew Robert Bellarmine for a 
foe. At the very beginning of his 
book, he writes as follows about the 
Scholastic theory on the origin of 
civil authority: 


“This tenet was first hatched in 
the schools and hath been fostered 
by all succeeding papists for good 
divinity. The divines also of the 
reformed churches have entertained 
it. . . . Cardinal Bellarmine and 
Calvin both look asquint this way. 
.. . I will lay down some passages 
of Cardinal Bellarmine that may 
best unfold the state of the contro- 
versy.” 

After having made his quotations 
Sir Robert concludes ungrammati- 
cally: “Thus far Bellarmine; in 
which passages are comprised the 
strength of all that ever I have read 
or heard produced for the natural 
liberty of the subject.’ The inter- 
esting thing about this veteran roy- 
alist is not his own exploded politi- 
cal philosophy but the replies which 
his challenge provoked. Of these 
the most notable were Algernon 
Sidney’s Discourses Concerning 
Government, and Locke’s Two 
Treatises in which ‘the False Prin- 
ciples and Foundations of Sir Rob- 
ert Filmer and his Followers are 
Detected and Overthrown.’ While 
in exile for the sake of his repub- 
licanism, Sidney had been treated 
with the greatest courtesy and gen- 
erosity by the Roman Cardinals, but 
he had no liking for their Church, 
and it apparently embarrassed him 
to find one of their number set 
down by Filmer as the ablest cham- 
pion of the political philosophy 
which he was defending in his Dis- 
courses.... 

John Locke was even more of an 
anti-Roman bigot than Sidney, but 
we do not know whether it was for 
this reason that he carefully avoid- 
ed, in his answer to Filmer, any 
reference to the Jesuit in whom 
Filmer had found ‘the strength of 
all that he had ever read or heard 
produced for the natural liberty of 
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the subject.’ One of the few au- 
thors whose text the Whig philoso- 
pher condescended to cite was the 
Scottish regalist, William Barclay. 
Barclay and Filmer were the two 
men whom he was most anxious to 
refute, and curiously enough each 
of them had considered Bellar- 
mine to be the ablest defender of 
the theory opposite to his own. 
From his study of Barclay, Locke 
must have become very familiar 
with Bellarmine’s views, but it 
would be going too far to assert that 
they were a direct or controlling in- 
fluence in the fashioning of his 
political creed. After all, there is a 
great deal of truth in Sidney’s con- 
tention that these views, entirely 
Catholic though they were in origin, 
had been appropriated by all kinds 
of sects, and were diffused widely 
throughout post - Reformation Eu- 
rope. Whatever doubt there may 
be about the immediate derivation 
of Sidney’s and Locke’s theories, it 
is quite certain that the framers of 
the American Declaration of In- 
dependence were largely influenced 
by the writings of those two men. 
The fact that the writings in ques- 
tion had originated as direct an- 
swers to Sir Robert Filmer’s attack 
on the Scholastic theory, of which 
he considered Bellarmine to be the 
best defender, combined with the 
fact that both Madison and Jefferson 
were acquainted with Bellarmine’s 
Controversies, has led some Catho- 
lic scholars to surmise that the 
saintly Cardinal may have had a 
certain amount of indirect influ- 
ence on the formulation of Ameri- 
ca’s charter of independence. It 
was this pleasant and by no means 
impossible suggestion that inspired 
one of the best-edited and most 
popular of Catholic periodicals in 
the United States to say at the time 
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of Bellarmine’s beatification: ‘We 
Americans ought to adopt him as 
our own particular saint and 
patron.’ 


—From The Life and Work of Blessed Rob- 
ert Bellarmine, SJ. By James Baopaicx, §.J. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 


-— 
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Know THYSELF 


One of the profoundest of all 
merely human sayings, when its 
implications are understood, is that 
of the ancient Greek—Know Thy- 
self. Philosophers have spent a 
great deal of time in persuading us 
that we can never know things in 
themselves, forgetting that we our- 
selves exist, that we ourselves are 
part of the mystery which we have 
to explain, and that we have the 
advantage of being self-conscious. 
It is through knowledge of our- 
selves that we learn to know those 
other invisible selves, of which we 
see only the physical embodiment 
or incarnation; and it is by analo- 
gous means that we discover the 
spiritual Reality in which we our- 
selves are rooted. “Closer is He 
than breathing, and nearer than 
hands or feet.” Kant would not 
have been filled with so deep an 
awe at the order of the starry 
heavens above him, if he had not 
experienced a deeper awe at the 
more majestic order of the moral 
law within. 

It is no illusion that, at a cer- 
tain stage of its development, and 
in certain of its experiences, the 
spirit of man does transcend the 
natural order. It transcends it, not 
out of any “pleasure-thinking,” but 
as Edward Caird said of the religion 
of Goethe, “to find the voice of 
God in the inward demand for jus- 
tice and truth, in the indignant re- 
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coil of the conscience against that 
which is foul and cruel, in the un- 
conquerable longing of the soul for 
a world regenerated by mercy and 
love. If it is to believe in a God, 
it must believe that these feelings 
are prophetic.” 

If science really believes in evo- 
lution from lower states of being to 
higher, it would be utterly incon- 
sistent for science to pretend that 
the religious belief of Goethe does 
not precisely harmonize with such a 
process. Our present experience is 
a prophecy of things to come. To 
this view, science itself is inexor- 
ably committed. 

The “categorical imperative,” or 
in plain, old-fashioned, and surely 
(if you consider the inner meaning 
of the word) more philosophical 
language, the conscience—that in- 
ward oracle of Socrates—is still 
under certain aspects the sacred 
ground where man meets God. The 
true beauty of the soul, said Ploti- 
nus, is to be made like to God; and 
the real nature of the divine is re- 
vealed to us, not in the external 
world, but in the life of the spirit 
at its highest and best. 

In great poetry these aspects of 
reality are more often suggested 
than directly depicted. But we can 
hardly read Hamlet without feeling 
that it represents the agonized 
search of the spirit of man for ethi- 
cal truth in a world of false ap- 
pearances. From the Prometheus 
Bound of Aeschylus to the great re- 
ligious poems of Dante and Milton, 
the search is always for a true rep- 
resentation of God’s ways to man. 
The parables, the fables, the sym- 
bols, employed may be no more 
than formulas. But science, too, is 
forced to use formulas; and are 
there any better formulas than 
those of great literature and great 
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art, for the complexity and fullness 
of their subject matter? 

A scientific plan of Venice, as 
Dr. Streeter remarked recently, is a 
very different thing from a picture 
of Venice by Turner; but the latter, 
in many ways, may give us a far 
truer impression. Euclid gives us 
no key to beauty; and logic cannot 
verify, indeed must not attempt to 
verify, the faith between two 
friends. Mathematics and chem- 
istry do not cover the ground of the 
human affections; nor can algebra 
help us to understand the impera- 
tives of the conscience, or show 
them to us under the eternal aspect 
as clearly and completely as they 
are shown by the lightning of 
Shakespeare’s imagination in one 
brief scene of Macbeth. 

“We must choose between science 
and religion,” says the psycholo- 
gist. One of them must go. He 
thinks it is religion that must go. 
We may accept that challenge, with- 
out accepting his conclusion, or 
even accepting the exclusive nature 
of the alternatives. I will not dwell 
here upon the curious fact that what 
he calls “pleasure-thinking,” in lit- 
erature at its greatest, has outlived 
many systems of science and phi- 
losophy. I will not multiply in- 
stances of a secondary kind. It is 
best perhaps to come straight to 
what I must believe is the crown- 
ing instance of this discovery or 
revelation of the highest Reality, 
through the sacramental and incar- 
national system of Nature. The 
highest poetry the world has ever 
known is that which reveals the 
Eternal Reality most fully; and 
it is to be found in words which 
(however we may explain them) 
appear to be both human and di- 
vine, in a sense that attaches to no 
other words. Nearly two thousand 
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years old, they have already out- 
lived many scientific systems. They 
are the recorded utterances of the 
Founder of that Religion which the 
eminent psychologist has dismissed 
as “essentially” a manifestation of 
sexual perversion. Perhaps in the 
circumstances of Europe at this mo- 
ment, the most striking of them are 
these: “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but my words shall not pass 
away.” 

—From Pageant of Letters. By Atraep Noyes 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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ArT 1S INTERPRETATION 


Opposep to the doctrine of the 
ideal is the School of Realism in 
literature and art. This school 
either ignores the ideal or regards 
it as the product of error. If there 
is no ideal, or if the ideal is only 
an illusion, then there is nothing 
beyond the nature we behold and 
live in; then the supreme effort of 
all art is to delineate that nature in 
detail with the greatest fidelity; 
then the sole rule of art is, “Copy, 
describe, imitate, express minutely 
whatever you see or hear; the more 
accurately you follow your model 
the greater artist you are.” There 
is in this doctrine a mixture of 
truth and error. True it is that art 
cannot ignore nature. The world 
we live in is the material upon 
which art generally works. There- 
fore the artist observes men and 
things; he studies the nature out- 
side himself and the nature within 
himself; he experiments; he com- 
pares, judges, discriminates; in this 
way does he gather up and select 
the subject-matter upon which he 
afterwards labors for artistic pur- 
poses. But there is in all this more 
than mere imitation. It is a whole- 
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some realism, and does not exclude 
the ideal. It is the realism that 
Millet paints and Ruskin commends. 
The art that merely imitates can 
only produce a corpse; it lacks the 
vital spark, the soul, which is the 
ideal, and which is necessary in 
order to create a living organic 
reality that will quicken genius and 
arouse enthusiasm throughout the 
ages. Let us make the distinction; 
it is a vital one: Art is not imita- 
tion; art is interpretation. 

This distinction the realistic 
school in art and letters loses sight 
of. Accordingly, it abandons all 
attempt at an ideal; it makes no ef- 
fort to read the lessons of nature; 
it sees nothing in nature to read 
beyond the cold hard lines that it 
traces; it holds that as the only 
knowledge is the knowledge arising 
out of observation and experiment, 
upon observation and experiment 
alone must art work. And, as the 
novel is the most potent literary in- 
fluence of the day, the realist would 
especially make the novel a mere 
study in nature and character, in 
which naught is to be set down save 
what has fallen under the eye or has 
been experienced in actual life. On 
the face of it, this theory is sound 
enough. By all means, let us have 
observation and experiment. But 
distinguish between the observa- 
tion that takes in all the elements 
of nature and the observation that 
regards only the material side of 
nature. The latter alone falls un- 
der the scope of the realistic school. 
It has no other field for develop- 
ment. In consequence, it deals 
only with man living and acting 
out his brute nature in all its cun- 
ning and sensuality. The writers 
of this school give us the result of 
observations indeed, but their ob- 
servations are of the street and the 
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tavern; of the slum and the dive; 
of passion through all its phases 
wallowing in the mire of depravity. 
They picture human nature; but it 
is diseased human nature. Believ- 
ing only in the animal man, naught 
else remains for the members of 
this school to depict. Not saintli- 
ness of life; for saintliness of life 
means to them only hypocrisy, or, 
at most, warped character. Not 
nobility of thought or word; for 
the weak, the erring, the monstrous 
in human nature is the only theme 
their art recognizes. 

But this is not the world in which 
we live and move. This is not the 
human nature that we are cognizant 
of. The circle of our acquaintance 
includes — we know intimately — 
men and women of a far different 
stamp; men and women who are 
true and faithful in their love and 
friendship; grand and generous 
souls, who are self-sacrificing when- 
ever good is to be accomplished or 
duty to be fulfilled; who think and 
say the sweetest and sublimest 
thoughts; whose lives are pure and 
disinterested; whose intentions and 
aspirations are elevated and en- 
nobling; who, in the daily round of 
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their beautiful lives, shed about 
them loveliness and peace and joy 
and gladness of heart. These are 
the men and women that surround 
us. Here is the reality that we 
know. Here is the reality that even 
the realist knows. It is only in his 
library that humanity is to him 
such a monster. The lowliest life 
has its sublime passages. It has 
wherewith to inspire the artist, for 
it has its ideal. Miilet dignifies on 
the canvas occupations the most 
menial; Wordsworth reveals the 
humblest life thrilled by delicate 
sentiment or by strong passion. Be 
the subject what it may, genius will 
ever discover in it an ideal that 
shall elevate the soul. In _ this 
thought we place our consolation 
and our hope for the future of art 
and letters. “Realism,” said an 


eloquent French preacher, “is a 
chronic disease; it is the leprosy of 
art; it is the epidemic of literature 


in the nineteenth century.” This 
is the proper diagnosis of the case. 
Let it be treated as a leprosy or an 
epidemic. 

—From Phases of Thought and Criticism. 


By Brorner Azanias (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co.), 1892. 
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ART vs. SCIENCE 


MAN does not live by bread alone, 
but by science he attempts to do so. 
... This is not to say that the work 
of scientists and scientific workers 
(engineers, mechanics, chemists, 
financiers) is despicable; on the 
contrary, it is admirable, as admir- 
able as that of bees and ants; and 
bicycles and wireless sets, when 
they are truly themselves and not 
camouflaged to look like human 
works, arouse in us the same ad- 
miration as do our own livers and 
lights—wonderful contrivances in- 
genious apparatuses, but essentially 
brutal in kind. 

Here it will be thought that writ- 
ing as an artist I have no proper 
respect for other sorts of works. 
But it should be noted that I am 
not claiming a special loftiness for 
a small class of special persons for, 
in a normal society, one, that is to 
say, composed of responsible per- 
sons, responsible for what they do 
and for what they make, ‘the artist 
is not a special kind of man, but 
every man is a special kind of ar- 
Ger sce 

Art is a normal human activity as 
scientifically controlled industry is 
not; for making things by human 
means for human use is the normal 
occupation of human beings, while 
the quantitative mass - production 
methods which are the natural con- 
sequence of the scientific method 
are in their nature abnormal and 
sub-human. Art as a virtue of the 
practical intelligence is the well- 
making of what is needed—whether 


it be drain-pipes or paintings and 
sculptures and musical symphonies 
of the highest religious import— 
and science is that which enables us 
to deal faithfully with technique. 
As art is the hand-maid of religion, 
science is the hand-maid of art. 
What is the rhetorical value of a 
mass-produced tea-pot? To what 
end does it lead? Such questions 
are difficult to answer. It is use- 
less to say a man can be a very good 
Catholic in a factory. That won't 
help him to give rhetorical value to 
the work he does ‘on the belt.’ And 


for the same reason it is useless to 
say that science has alleviated much 
physical pain and labour; more- 
over, for one pain alleviated, scien- 


tifically controlled industry has 
brought into existence ten pains 
and miseries or a hundred that did 
not previously exist. Not all our 
skill in surgery and medicine can 
compensate for the dehumanization 
and depersonalization of life that 
industrialism necessarily connotes 
or the unholiness of industrial prod- 
ucts. It is not easy to describe a 
negative. Bad is the privation of 
good; unholiness is the privation of 
holiness. On the other hand, nei- 
ther is it easy to say precisely in 
what the goodness, the sanctity of 
pre-industrial or non - industrial 
things consists. All industrial prod- 
ucts, however saleable, however flat- 
tering to our vanity, however use- 
ful in an ephemeral sort of way, are 
in their nature unholy or, if it will 
ease the reader’s mind, lacking in 
holiness; but not all the works of 
men in other periods, not all the 
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works of men outside the factory 
system are holy. There has always 
been much bad work done; for there 
have always been selfishness and 
vanity and greed, and there have 
always been stupidity and insensi- 
tiveness and foolish nonsense. But 
there is at least this distinction be- 
tween industrialism and human 
labour; in the former, holiness is 
ruled out both from the life and the 
work; in the latter, holiness is a 
constant potentiality. And so it is 
that, in spite of much bad work 
done in medieval England or China 
or Peru, we may see constantly 
breaking out, so to say, those quali- 
ties which I group together under 
the general name of holiness. We 
are reluctant to admit these things, 
we are so enthralled by our mate- 
rial successes, but we are not re- 
luctant to fill our museums and gal- 
leries with specimens of Chinese 
pottery, ancient cottage nick-nacks 


and paintings and sculptures of all 


races and ages. We are not all 
aesthetics, doting on lines and col- 
ours and the relations of masses. 
We are not all archaeologians, talk- 
ing about dates and the history of 
cultures. “That which being seen, 
pleases,’ yes. And we are all capa- 
ble of pleasure; it is part of our 
equipment, for pleasure of the mind 
attracts us to the truth. We are 
social animals and we are all inter- 
ested in history. But it is not aes- 
thetics or ancient history that en- 
dears things to us. 

Endears! Perhaps that word may 
be a key for us. But I do not mean 
a sentimental endearment such as 
that which prompts us to treasure 
a child’s lock of hair or Ruskin’s 
blue ‘tie’ in a museum; I mean such 
endearment as pertains to the in- 
intrinsic quality of things. It is 
difficult to separate the sentimental 
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from the intrinsic, and it is better 
so; for to be devoid of sentiment is 
to be inhuman and even ungodly. 
But there is no need to separate 
them. What is important is that 
we should keep things in their 
proper hierarchy. Man is matter 
and spirit, and the primacy is the 
spirit. There is no formula for 
good works, whether of doing or 
making. It is the meaning that 
matters, and the meaning of the 
Universe is Emmanuel, God with us. 

—The late Eatc Git, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), December, 1940. 
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PEDESTRIAN, UNROMANTIC, BuT SURE 


NoTHING stable or tolerable can 
emerge from the complete victory 
of any of the ideologies in conflict. 
It is vain to hope that the liberal 
democracy of the last two centuries, 
which was never liberal and hardly 
democracy, can be restored. It was 
in obvious decay even before 1914, 
and has since been simply blown 
out of the skies. It stole from the 
Christian Church the ideals of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, and the 
rights of man—distorting them, of 
course, and linking them up with 
the false philosophy of Rousseau— 
for the purpose of making war on 
the Church as l’infdme. That was 
too ironical. The doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church were abso- 
lutely essential for the explanation 
and the realisation of these ideals, 
which otherwise necessarily passed 
through licence to anarchy, and 
thus led to a reaction so passionate 
that it repudiates even what was 
sound and true in the liberal pro- 
gramme, for there was much that 
was both. 

What is to replace liberal, parlia- 
mentary democracy? The Soviet 
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experiment, the Nazi experiment or 
the Fascist experiment? . . . Totali- 
tarianism in any shape or form is 
so palpable an error that its days 
are numbered, whether it wins or 
loses on the field of battle. It is 
rooted in a philosophy too weak 
from the intellectual standpoint to 
survive any critical analysis. Fur- 
ther, and this is from the practical 
point of view more important, it 
lowers personal dignity and char- 
acter. It tends to produce well- 
drilled robots, not men. Even its 
temporary success involves, as we 
see, much misery and degradation. 
Its permanence is forbidden by the 
indestructibility of man’s soul. 
What is left? Well, Christianity 
says: “I am left. I was before 
Rousseau was dreamt of. I shall 


be when Marx, Lenin, Rosenberg 
and the rest are but evil memories. 
I was not instituted to found the 
city of this world. My kingdom is 


really not of this world at all. But 
precisely because that is so, and 
just for the reason that I endeavour 
to shift the centre of gravity of hu- 
man aspiration to a city not built 
by hands, I do, paradoxically, help 
men to erect their earthly habita- 
tion on stable foundations. I fur- 
nish them with a complete philoso- 
phy of life, the only one which has 
ever made existence intelligible or 
worth while. I explain the origin 
and the end of things, the reason 
of our being here, the ways and 
means of attaining our goal. I an- 
swer the conundrums of the mind 
and solve the enigmas of the heart. 
I safeguard the soul of man and his 
liberty. I give him chart and com- 
pass for the mysterious and peril- 
ous voyage he must needs make. I 
baptise him in his cradle, I anoint 
him in his last illness and launch 
him, in hope and confidence, on the 
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irremeabilis unda of death. I do 
all this as no other Weltanschauung 
has ever done since time began or 
will do till time is no more. I claim 
boldly to do all this: and never 
made the claim with more confi- 
dence of justification than today, 
when the widespread denial of my 
doctrines has carried humanity 
over the abyss and left it, bruised 
and broken, on the rocks below. 
The problems of the hour are fun- 
damental problems, and on these 
my voice must be heard or they 
can never be solved. They grow 
the more unmanageable the more 
men stop their ears to my warnings. 
And this will continue till a change 
of heart becomes both widespread 
and efficacious. 

“Because of all this I have plans 
for social reorganisation. But they 
are not fantastic or spectacular or 
necromantic. They do not pretend 
to cancel out the Fall or to force the 
free will of man. Of themselves 
they possess the inherent power to 
save the world and bring peace on 
earth—but only to men of good will. 
Without the good will they can do 
nothing. With it they can do what 
they pretend to do, and no more. 
They afford the basis of harmonious 
co-operation, provided they are re- 
ceived with docility by mankind in 
general, or, at least, meet with such 
a large measure of acceptance that 
they establish common moral stand- 
ards and ideals for the whole hu- 
man family.” 

This is a large postulate. But it 
is absurd to fancy that anything 
less can found a stable world order. 
And if men are not willing to sub- 
mit to the yoke of Christ they must 
continue to endure the yoke of des- 
pots, who, in turn, must maintain 
their despotism by ever increasing 
doses of terror and compulsion. 
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There is no other discoverable alter- 
native. ... 

Catholic principles can save us, 
nothing else can. But they must be 
fully understood and loyally imple- 
mented. It will never do to seize 
upon certain portions of them to the 
neglect of others, and think by a 
one-sided or partisan application of 
them to secure a sectional victory. 
That way failure lies and perhaps 
an aggravation of evils. They are 
salvific just because they envisage 
the rights and duties of all sections 
of society. They seek to promote 
the common good. Any attempt to 
exploit them in the interests of any 
class whatsoever is mathematically 
certain to fail, and will not further 
the real interests of that class. It 
will necessarily militate against 


the good of the community, and if 
the community as such suffers all 
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its members must suffer ultimately. 
. .. Harmonious co-operation is the 
only principle of progress which is 
theoretically sound. Its realisation 
is not easy, and can never be more 
than relatively perfect, while men 
remain egotistic and intractable. 
But an increasing spirit of frater- 
nity, justice, charity, temperance, 
prudence and industry can lead us 
gradually to a better state of things. 
This holds out no roseate prospect 
of the millennium round the corner. 
It may seem pedestrian and unro- 
mantic to the impatient. But it is 
the way of life and any other path, 
however fair-seeming at first, leads 
ultimately to disaster. Wrong- 
thinking or half-thinking can be 
calamitous even where there is 
abundance of good will. 


—P. J. Gannon, S.J., in The Irish Monthly 
(Dublin), December, 1940. 








Recent Events 


CONSECRATION OF BisHop MCINTYRE 


THE appointment of the Most 
Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre as a sec- 
ond Auxiliary Bishop to Archbishop 
Spellman was mentioned here last 
month. His consecration took place 
January 8th, at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. The Archbishop 
was the consecrating prelate, as- 
sisted by the Most Rev. Stephen J. 
Donahue, the other Auxiliary in 
New York, and the Most Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, Auxiliary for the Army 
and Navy Diocese. 

The solemn ceremony was wit- 
nessed by sixty-seven members of 
the hierarchy, including Archbishop 
Le Gouaze of Port-au-Prince, Haiti; 
Bishop Willinger, C.SS.R., of Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, and Bishop Bohachev- 
sky of the Ukranian Greek Diocese 
in the United States, and an im- 
mense crowd of the clergy and peo- 
ple. The sermon was delivered by 
the Right Rev. Robert F. Keegan, 
director of Catholic Charities in 
New York. 

At a luncheon for the clergy, fol- 
lowing the consecration, Bishop 
Donahue was the toastmaster and 
addresses were made by Arch- 
bishop Spellman, by the Most Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brook- 
lyn, and by the Right Rev. Joseph 
P. Donahue, Vicar General of the 
Archdiocese of New York. On the 
following Sunday the new Bishop 
was the celebrant of a Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass at the Cathedral, assist- 
ed by several of his closest friends. 
Again THe CaTHoLic WorLpD says: 
“Ad Multos Annos!” 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 


WHEN the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress met just after New Year’s, 
President Roosevelt addressed a 
message of some 4,000 words to the 
members, in which he made clear 
his mind on our American home 
and foreign policy. The President 
was intensely serious and told the 
Congressmen and the nation that at 
no previous time in our history had 
American security ever been so 
gravely threatened from without, 
and he said plainly thai “the future 
and the security of our country and 
of our democracy are overwhelm- 
ingly involved in events far beyond 
our borders.” 

For this reason, the President 
said, we are committed to a policy 
of “all-inclusive national defense,” 
and to “full support of all those 
resolute peoples who are resisting 
aggression and are thereby keeping 
war away from our hemisphere.” 
The President further declared that 
we would never acquiesce “in a 
peace dictated by aggressors and 
sponsored by appeasers. We know,” 
he said, “that enduring peace can- 
not be bought at the cost of other 
peoples’ freedom,” and he added 
that “in the recent national elec- 
tion there was no substantial differ- 
ence between the two great parties 
in respect to that national policy .. - 
we will not be intimidated by the 
threats of dictators.” In the con- 
clusion of his address, the Presi- 
dent said: “In the future days, 
which we seek to make secure, we 
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look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human free- 
doms. The first is freedom of 
speech and expression—everywhere 
in the world. The second is free- 
dom of every person to worship God 
in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. The third is freedom from 
want, which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understand- 
ings which will secure to every. na- 
tion a healthy peacetime life for its 
inhabitants —everywhere in the 
world. The fourth is freedom from 
fear, which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduc- 
tion of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to 
commit an act of physical aggres- 
sion against any neighbor — any- 
where in the world.” 

A few days later a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress, which in the 
House of Representatives took the 
historic number, 1776. The bill is 
a measure designed to put into ac- 
tion the President’s plan for “all 
aid” to Great Britain, China and 
Greece, and to any democracy re- 
sisting totalitarian aggressors. The 
bill calls for a budget of $17,000,- 
000,000. As we go to press, both 
Houses are debating the measure. 


in 
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Boms-Proor CHURCHES FOR ITALY 


AN interesting item of news came 
from Vatican City in January, con- 
cerning the display of a model for 
a combination church and air-raid 
shelter, believed to be the first ever 


built. This model was publicly 
exhibited in Vatican City and Os- 
servatore Romano was quoted as 
saying: “This certainly is an unex- 
pected development in the history 
of Christian art.” 
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The model was described as a 
small, camouflaged structure of 
cement, with a smooth roof coming 
to a point, topped by a cross. In 
addition to all the usual appurte- 
nances for the saying of Mass, this 
combination church and air - raid 
shelter contains first-aid equipment. 


ia, 
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VENERABLE PAULIST DIES 


AFTER an illness of a little more 
than a year, the Rev. Thomas A. 
Daly, C.S.P., died at the Mother 
House of the Paulist Fathers in 
New York, January 8th, at the age 
of seventy-seven. Except for a few 
years spent as rector of the Apos- 
tolic Mission House in Washington, 
D. C., Father Daly had passed all of 
his priestly life of over forty years 
in New York. 

Born in County Kerry, Ireland, 
Father Daly came to the United 
States as a young boy. His family 
settled in Bridgeport, Conn., where 
young Thomas worked as an ac- 
countant before entering St. Charles 
College, Ellicott City, Md., to study 
for the priesthood. He joined the 
Paulist Community and completed 
his studies at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., and was 
ordained on June 9, 1900. For sev- 
eral years Father Daly was an ac- 
tive member of the Paulist Mission 
Band and became noted as a preach- 
er of great earnestness and effec- 
tiveness in the many missions 
which he gave throughout the East- 
ern States. 

In 1912, when the late Cardinal 
Farley assigned a district at the up- 
per end of Manhattan Island to the 
Paulists, Father Daly established 
the Church of the Good Shepherd 
there and remained as its pastor un- 
til 1919. 


















Father Daly became widely 
known in this country not only as 
a missionary but chiefly because of 
his long association with the Catho- 
lic Missionary Union, of which he 
was the careful and efficient treas- 
urer for many years. Missions in 
poor parishes were financed by the 
Missionary Union in all parts of the 
country. For a few years Father 
Daly also served as rector of the 
Apostolic Mission House in Wash- 
ington, D, C., returning to New York 
in 1934 when he was elected First 
Consultor of the Paulist Society. 
He held this important post for the 
term of six years, ending in June, 
1940. His health had failed since 
the previous winter, and by special 
permission of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate he was allowed to say Mass 
seated in a wheel-chair and assisted 
by another priest. This, of course, 
was a great consolation during his 
long illness. For the last several 
weeks, however, he was unable to 
say Mass. Death came peacefully 
two days after the Feast of the 
Epiphany. 

At the Funeral Mass for Father 
Daly, two Paulists who had been 
ordained with him participated: the 
Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P., former 
Superior General of the Paulists, 
was the celebrant of the Mass, and 
the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Peter Moran, C.S.P. In the 
sanctuary were New York’s two 
Auxiliary Bishops, the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue and the Most 
Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, and a 
large number of the clergy, both 
diocesan and religious. The church 
was filled with friends of Father 
Daly, who had known him as a 
kindly confessor and a zealous pas- 
tor and missionary for so many 


years. 
May his great soul rest in peace! 
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DEATH OF NOTED FRENCH 
PHILOSOPHER 


HENRI BERGSON, internationally 
famous French philosopher, died in 
France, January 4th, at the age of 
eighty-one. Before the last World 
War, Bergson had reached the 
height of his popularity as a lectu- 
rer in philosophy at the Collége de 
France, and hundreds of books and 
pamphlets were written on “Berg- 
sonism” by admirers and critics all 
over the world. 

Bergson was born in Paris, Octo- 
ber 18, 1859, of Anglo-Jewish par- 
ents. He later became a natural- 
ized Frenchman. He devoted his 
studies to literature and philosophy 
and he was appointed a professor 
at the Collége de France in 1900. 
He was elected to the French Acad- 
emy in 1918 and ten years later re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Twice Bergson visited the United 
States; he delivered a series of lec- 
tures at Columbia University in 
1913, and after the World War he 
headed a special mission to this 
country as president of the Inter- 
national Commission for Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. Broken health 
forced him to live his last years in 
retirement, and, as he suffered 
severe headaches, he passed many 
hours in a darkened room. A few 
weeks before his death Bergson 
resigned all his honors because of 
the discriminatory legislation 
against the Jews recently enacted 
in France. 

Among Bergson’s better known 
books are Creative Evolution, Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, 
and a treatise on laughter. His 


theories went beyond the confines 
of philosophy strictly so-called, and 
embraced psychology, morals, lit- 
erature and art. 























Mme. Maritain, wife of the noted 
Catholic philosopher, writing in a 
recent issue of The Commonweal, 
stated that Professor Bergson had 
become a Catholic some time ago, 
but up to the time of his death he 
continued to refuse any special 
privileges denied to others of the 
Jewish race. It was reported that 
last December Professor Bergson 
declined the Vichy Government’s 
offer to exempt him from the regu- 
lations demanding the resignation 
of all Jewish employees from state 
positions. Mme. Maritain says that 
he left his sick bed, and “dressed in 
a wrapper and slippers, leaning on 
the arm of a servant, stood in line 
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in order to be inscribed as a Jew.’ 
After explaining that Bergson 
feared that making public his bap- 
tism might cause his persecuted 
fellow Jews to feel that he had 
abandoned them, Mme. Maritain 
adds: “But now there is no longer 
any reason to keep silence over this 
great spiritual event.” The Ameri- 
can Hebrew, on July 16, 1937, pub- 
lished a report that Bergson had be- 
come a Catholic. 

We plan to carry an article on 
Henri Bergson in an early issue by 
a fellow philosopher who knew him 
intimately. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 







































Ir is out of many years’ experi- 
ence of books and their authors 
that CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 
writes his “Debunking the Revolu- 
tion,” for he is a former editor of 
the New York Times Book Review, 
a post to which he brought literary 
background, wide reading and his- 
torical perspective. He reminds us, 
as we are constantly being remind- 
ed these days, what a hydra headed 
monster propaganda is. Mr. Thomp- 
son appears often as a debunker of 
the debunkers in the New York Sun 
and other publications as well as in 
our own. We hope that avid read- 
ers of Graves and Roberts will lend 
him an ear. 


THouGcH “Ragman’s Bells” is 
Rosa ZAGNONI (Mrs. A.) MARINONI’S 
first contribution to our pages, she 
is well known in periodical litera- 
ture here and abroad and is the au- 
thor of five books, the most recent 
of which, Side Show, a book of 
verse, appeared in 1938. Mrs. Mari- 
noni was born in Italy, came to 
this country as a child, but has 
since traveled frequently to her 
native land as well as to many other 
parts of Europe. She is the wife 
of the head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, a member of the 
League of American Pen Women 
and Poet Laureate of Arkansas and 
of the Ozarks. 


ANOTHER new name in our pages 
this month is James P. RowLanp, 
Pu.D., for the past twelve years 
Instructor in Political Science in 
Chestnut Hill (the former Mount St. 
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Joseph) College, Philadelphia. He 
holds his degrees from Pennsyl- 
vania State College and from the 
University of Pennsylvania, and is 
the author of The Legal Protection 
of the Worker’s Job, written as his 
doctoral dissertation. Dr. Rowland 
contributes literary criticism to The 
Catholic Historical Review, and The 
Annals, organ of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. In “Brownson and the 
American Republic Today” he 
writes of one who graced our pages 
frequently in the early days. 


WE have an old friend in Ste- 
PHEN J. Brown, S.J., of Dublin, who 
in “Concerning Nationality” clari- 
fies certain notions touched upon in 
an earlier article. To his many 
other duties, professorial and liter- 
ary, Father Brown has recently 
added that of President of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Relations, no sinecure in 
these days. The seventh edition of 
his valuable catalogue of Novels and 
Tales by Catholic Writers was pu> 
lished last year. His Catholic Li- 
brary in Merrion Square continues 
to be Catholic Dublin’s cultural 
center. 


HavinG written for us of the Jew- 
ish problem and of the Negro prob- 
lem, THomas F. DoyLe now tackles 
“Catholic Action and the Slum 
Problem,” and he certainly gives us 
food for thought. Mr. Doyle is 4 


veteran of the civil war that estab- 
lished the Irish Free State, but is 
now a citizen of this country and 
makes his home in New York. His 
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“The Sin of Anti-Semitism” re- 
printed in pamphlet form continues 
to sell well. 


Ir is fitting that this month 
should bring us thoughts of the 
little saint of Lourdes, who seems 
to have preoccupied several of 
our writers during the past year. 
In considering her, Beatrice B. 
Brown (“Obedience and Sanctity”) 
broaches the larger subject of the 
secret of sanctity. Miss Brown 
writes from her home in Province- 
town, where she is busy with sev- 
eral literary projects. 


In “And a Little Child” we have 
another proof of the literary recru- 
descence of MICHAEL F. CARNEY, 
retired member of the Massachu- 
setts Bar who two years ago took up 
his once active pen again and found 
ready admittance to our pages with 
his story “Weldon 5.” Mr. Carney 
lives in Boston and has a son Paul 
whom we also number among our 
contributors. 

Our young Jesuit humanist-soci- 
ologist, JosEPpH H. FICHTER, writes 
of “The Revival of Georgism,” a 
burning question in our young 
days, with the penetration that dis- 
tinguishes him. He continues to 
shed luster on St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas, latterly by the publication 
of Man of Spain, a life of Suarez. 


THANKs be that we may still pub- 
lish such a title as JAMES Fox’s 
“Greater Than Hitler” with impu- 
nity! The author, new to our pages, 
is a young graduate student in the 
State University of Iowa, who got 
his B.A. degree last June plus a cer- 
tificate in journalism, and a gold 
key verifying that the faculty 
members thought him the ranking 
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senior in journalism, “outstanding 
in scholarship, leadership, and 
promise.” He is now studying for 
his Master’s degree in journalism 
and political science and working 
between times as an editorial assist- 
ant for the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station. His interest in the 
Siegfried legend dates from a special 
study made for an English seminar 
in the history of romance. Young 
though he is, Mr. Fox has already 
published some fifty articles in vari- 
ous periodicals. The faculty mem- 
bers made no mistake! 


THERE is nobody for whose criti- 
cal judgment we have more respect 
than BLANCHE Mary KELLY, L!TT.D., 
and therefore we are glad to give 
our readers in “The Immortal 
Taste” her reasoned opinion of the 
Catholicity of a book that is creat- 
ing wide discussion. Dr. Kelly who 
became Professor of Journalism and 
Librarian at the College of Mount 
St. Vincent a few years after her 
retirement as Managing Editor of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, is now 
Chairman of the English Depart- 
ment of the College as well. 


THE reading of AULEEN BorRDEAUX 
(Mrs. ANTHONY) EBERHARDT’S 
“Catholic Reading Matter in Public 
Libraries,” leads one to reflect on 
one’s possible sins of omission, as 
well as on the fact of the alertness 
of our midwestern brethren. We 
have an increasing number of con- 
tributors who, like Mrs. Eberhardt, 
hail from that section of the coun- 
try. This is her third appearance 
in our Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment. 


It is always a pleasure for us to 
further in any way the noble work 
of Friendship House in Harlem, 
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and who better qualified to explain 
its basic idea than CATHERINE DE 
Hveck herself? She needs no intro- 
duction from us, but after you have 
read “Friendship House and Its 
Staff Workers” we would urge you 
to procure her booklet The Story 
of Friendship House listed in 
our PAMPHLET PuBLIcATIONs this 
month. It gives a full picture of 
all that, under God, she has built 
up in the few years she has been 
in Harlem. 


Poets: Very little does our Cali- 
fornia poet, CristeL HASTINGS 
(“Four Winds”) tell us about her- 
self, but we can deduce much from 
her sensitive response to the beau- 
ties of nature and its charming ex- 
pression. Hilaire Belloc has talents 
enough to endow a family larger 
than his own. His daughter Eliza- 


beth has fallen heir to his poetic 
gift, as “Santiago de Chili” bears 


witness. This is her first appear- 
ance in our pages, but she has al- 
ready published a volume of her 
Poems and is a contributor to many 
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English magazines. A versatile per- 
son is ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE (“Win- 
ter Planting”) of Kansas City, late- 
ly introduced to our readers. A 
widely published poet, she is also a 
successful business executive. We 
know Rev. G. W. E. Dunne, LL.D. 
(“The Acolyte”) in both prose and 
verse. He is represented in six 
poetry anthologies and has been 
the recipient of many honors, 
among them membership in the 
Institut Littéraire et Artistique de 
France. Dr. Dunne is at present 
attached to the Central Catholic 
High School, Toledo. Though she 
writes for many magazines, Sis- 
TER MririAM, R.S.M. (“Victim In- 
visible”) considers herself primar- 
ily a CATHOLIC WorLD poet, much 
to our satisfaction. Her collected 
poems, Woven of the Sky, has been 
most enthusiastically received by 
the cognoscenti. JOAN VATSEK’S 
charming “Moment” is her second 
contribution, the first having been in 
September when we told our read- 
ers of the interesting background 
which she brings to her work. 
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Aeschylus. By Gilbert Murray. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 

Every lover of the classics knows 
of Gilbert Murray not only as one 
of the great Greek scholars of our 
time but as the author of fine stud- 
ies of Euripides and Aristophanes 
and as the translator of a dozen or 
more Greek dramas so unique for 
their grace and poetic quality that 
they have deservedly become best 
sellers in their field. 

The subtitle of the present book 
is “The Creator of Tragedy.” Why 
is that designation justified? Be- 
cause, first of all, in the “little 
myths and ridiculous diction” 
which lay before him Aeschylus 
had the vision to discover deeper 
values and hidden majesty to which 
he gave expression in lofty and 
often gorgeous diction, building 
“great words into towers”; second- 
ly, because he made bold experi- 
ments in stage technique in direc- 
tions which were not followed after- 
wards by classical tragedy; and 
finally because he possessed intel- 
lectual vividness as a thinker 
stirred by great ideas. It was by the 
employment of these gifts that he 


shaped Greek tragedy into the su- 
perb thing it became, reflecting as 
it did the fifth century Greeks’ 
readiness to look straight at the 
most awful possibilities of life, to 
show men “terrified by them, strug- 
gling with them, overcome and de- 
stroyed by them, so long as by some 
loftiness in the presentation or some 
nobility in the characters or per- 
haps some sheer beauty and in- 
spiration in the poetry, one could 
feel in the end not defeat but vic- 
tory, the victory of the spirit of man 
over the alien forces among which 
he has his being.” From this point 
the volume under review is a study 
of the plays of Aeschylus as exem- 
plifying his three fundamental gifts. 

The reader learns perhaps with a 
shock of surprise of the daring 
scenic conceptions which Aeschylus 
achieved. The stage in Prometheus, 
for example, presented a towering 
crag over a gulf and a gigantic fig- 
ure transfixed against it; the 
Chorus of the Daughters of Ocean 
enter flying, their approach being 
heralded by a sound of mighty 
wings; the Oceanides enter through 
the air on a winged car. As to lan- 
guage, he likes his poetry gorgeous 























































and thrilling and does not bother 
about such things as self-restraint. 
Some of his words must have 
sounded strange to Greek ears but 
he shaped them into passages of ex- 
ceeding beauty of a kind against 
which the classical spirit in drama 
tried to set its face. 

His third and greatest gift made 
it possible for him to see in the 
myths and legends he treated a con- 
flict whose issues he deepens until 
it becomes one of the eternal prob- 
lems of life. Therein lies his greatest 
service in what Murray calls the 
creation of tragedy and it is to its 
manifestations in his extant trage- 
dies, especially in the Oresteia, that 
the Oxford scholar devotes his most 
penetrating chapters. As a result 
the great trilogy (Agamemnon, 
Choéphoroe, and Eumenides) not 
only comes alive but takes on new 
significance especially when Mur- 
ray points out that the crime of 
Agamemnon for which retribution 
was required was not his personal 
infidelities or the death of Iphigenia 
but the profounder evil he wrought 
as a war-lord, a “sacker of cities,” 
who has desecrated God’s temples, 
violated human sanctities, and 


“blasted every seed 
Whence life might spring.” 


In this and many other instances 
Murray brings home the wisdom of 
Aeschylus which is neither ancient 
nor modern but of all time. 

J. J. R. 


Final Edition. By E. F. Benson. 


New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Co. $3.00. 

Though there are times when the 
reader feels that the author, who 
did not live to see the publication 
of this work, is a little weary, this 
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is a very pleasant book, gracefully 
written, unassuming, wise and 
witty. It is, however, not really an 
autobiography but the last in a 
series written through the years, of 
somewhat random reminiscences. 
What is usually the most interest- 
ing part of a life—the period of de- 
velopment— is not touched upon at 
all, it having been dwelt on at 
length in the charming Our Family 
Affairs (1921). Here we encounter 
the family only after the Arch- 
bishop’s death. Mrs. Benson ap- 
pears in her widowhood, brave, tol- 
erant and humorous. We already 
knew that she took the defection 
of her son to Rome very well. Here 
we are given an amusing story of 
how a Catholic priest took a French 
bishop to see her and of how the 
good man, unaware that Robert 
Hugh was a convert, or that his 
mother was an Anglican, offered 
effusive congratulations on her son’s 
services against the heretical Church 
of England! She thoroughly en- 
joyed the situation. 

Robert Hugh appears frequently 
and is treated sympathetically, 
though his brother could not take 
Hugh’s religion seriously. And side- 
lights are cast on the strange friend- 
ship with the sinister, unsavory and 
not quite sane “Frederick, Baron 
Corvo,” which ended as all such 
friendships did in the erstwhile 
friend receiving a tornado of abu- 
sive and obscene letters. 

There are numbers of good stories 
—about Lord Rosebery, the former 
Lord Halifax, Archbishop Temple 
(the “just beast”), and Henry 
James, among others. We are pres- 
ent at the horrifying moment when 
Mr. Choate addressed Queen Vic- 
toria as “Queen Victoria.” We hear 
old Lady Dorothy Nevil, distracted 
in her Patience by Lady Speyer’s 
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violin, leaning forward to whisper 
“I ’ate that scratchin’ sound.” And 
we see Marie Corelli conducting 
visitors over Warwick Castle and 
promising to show the great treas- 
ure, the marvelous Canaletto which 
hung in the last room of all. 
“*There it is,’ she said, as we en- 
tered, and pointed triumphantly to 
the portrait of a man by Franz Halls. 
‘That’s the great Canaletto.’” Mr. 
Benson comments, “In a work of 
fiction a character like hers would 
appear preposterous; the least criti- 
cal reader would reject it as fan- 
tastically unreal, but I am _ sure 
there was never a woman so primi- 
tively genuine.” Finally, there are 
some shrewd observations on a 
school of modern autobiographers 
to whom the Levitical prohibition 
against seething a kid in its moth- 
er’s milk has become “an injunc- 
tion on the kid to seethe its mother 
in filial corrosiveness.” Mr. Ben- 
son also notes the tendency of oth- 
ers to confuse their imagination 
with fact. He makes, however, sev- 
eral slips himself: for instance the 
cartoonist he calls “Caesar d’Ache” 
was Caron d’Ache. But these things 
are of slight importance in so 
charming and good-humored a 
book. T. M. 


Diplomatically Speaking. By Lloyd 
C. Griscom. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.50. 

Few men have climbed the rungs 
of the diplomatic ladder so easily 
and so quickly as Lloyd Griscom. 
His father’s wealth—he was the 
founder of the Red Star Line—and 
his country wide business and po- 
litical connections opened every 
door to his son. As a boy, he could 
board any train from Oregon to 
Maine, travel on any ship over the 
seven seas, send a wire or cable to 
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any part of the world—and it never 
cost him a cent if he signed his 
father’s name. 

At twenty he was private secre- 
tary to Ambassador Bayard in Lon- 
don; at twenty-six he was secretary 
of legation at Constantinople under 
Oscar Straus; at twenty-eight he 
was minister to Persia, and at 
twenty-nine minister to Japan; at 
thirty-three he was ambassador to 
Brazil, and at thirty-four ambassa- 
dor to Italy. 

He enjoyed every minute of his 
diplomatic career, making count- 
less friends in many walks of life. 
He was a welcome guest at the din- 
ing tables of the great, a good story 
teller, a practical joker, a good hand 
at poker, a fairly good shot. But 
he was not a mere playboy. He was 
an indefatigable worker, exact and 
detailed in his dispatches, expert in 
settling disputed questions, able to 
converse in Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese and Persian, and he always 
demanded due deference to the dig- 
nity of his office. 

Griscom served in the Spanish 
War, taking care of the evacuation 
of the Spanish soldiers from Cuba. 
In the World War he acted as 
liaison officer for General Pershing, 
who had angered Sir Henry Wilson, 
Lord Milner, and Lloyd George by 
insisting that the American army 
be kept intact. Baker’s words to 
Lloyd George in the famous London 
meeting deserve to be remembered: 
“Mr. Prime Minister, we are not in 
need of advice from any foreign na- 
tion as to who should lead our 
armies. General Pershing possesses 
the fullest confidence of President 
Wilson and myself, and except for 
the most unusual and sudden emer- 
gency, American troops must fight 
as American units and be com- 
manded by American officers.” 
















































You will enjoy this most delight- 
ful book, which only occasionally is 
spoiled by Protestant prejudice. 
For once we may believe the blurb, 
which declares that these memoirs 
are “a truly extraordinary success 
story, a gay excursion into a world 
now past, and a personal history of 
a man of charm and spirit.” 

B. L. C. 


The Borgia Pope Alexander VI. By 
Orestes Ferrara. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The author of this book has had 

a varied, indeed spectacular career, 

as soldier in the army that fought 

for Cuban independence, as provin- 
cial governor and Speaker of the 

House after the Revolution, as pro- 

fessor of political science in the 

University of Havana, as Ambassa- 

dor from Cuba to Washington, and 

—after six years of exile,—as mem- 

ber again of Cuba’s official family. 

He is not of course, a professional 

historian; nor is his book a work 

of critical scholarship; nor indeed, 

—if we are to judge by this present 

publication, — does he possess the 

temperament required for an im- 

partial analysis of a tangled, con- 

troversial issue, such as the merits 
of Rodrigo Borgia. In a sense, the 
book arrives rather late, for the old 
notion of Alexander VI. as a hideous 
monster, guilty of every conceivable 
crime, has been pretty well elimi- 
nated from the minds of the people 
who read. To the unenlightened 
remainder, the present volume may 
be useful, for it conclusively vindi- 
cates Alexander of the most ex- 
travagant accusations made against 
him, although even in the dis- 
charge of this function the author 
would have been more effective had 
he curtailed the use of generaliza- 
tions and sweeping statements and 
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such words as “always, 
body,” “never,” “none.” 
Mr. Ferrara affirms of Alexander 
VI. that “as we come to see the 
truth, we begin to realize that in the 
whole Renaissance period, there 
was no man who had a loftier idea 
of the liberty of the Church, of 
States and of individuals.” Most 
of us however, will still retain the 
opinion of Ludwig von Pastor, “that 
the rehabilitation of Alexander VI. 
is a hopeless task.” J. McS. 


every- 


Twin Stars of China. By Evans For- 
dyce Carlson. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.00. 

“A Behind-the-Scenes Story of 
China’s Valiant Struggle for Exist- 
ence by a U. S. Marine who Lived 
and Moved with the People” is the 
sub-title of this volume. When the 
present conflict in the Far East be- 
gan, in 1937, Major Carlson had 
just returned to China for the third 
time, and during the succeeding 
eighteen months he was fortunate 
in being able to accompany China’s 
armies as an observer for the U. S. 
Navy Department. In this capacity 
he had access to numerous impor- 
tant sources of information and was 
permitted to roam at will over the 
length and breadth of China. He 
made a special study of the Chinese 
Communist Party and concluded 
that it possesses characteristics 
quite different from the doctrines 
ordinarily associated with the 
Kremlin. As a military officer he 
analyzed the strategical and tacti- 
cal movements from a professional 
point of view. His knowledge of 
Asiatic geography is prodigious. 
But, best of all, Mr. Carlson, who 
resigned from the Marine Corps in 
order to write this book, rendered 
himself familiar with the Chinese 
people of high and low degree. The 
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frontispiece, illustrative of this fact, 
shows the five young men who ac- 
companied the author on his last 
trip across North China. They were 
types: a dramatist, novelist, jour- 
nalist, poet and photographer. This 
is only one of the thirty-four pic- 
tures which really tie into the text. 

An entire chapter is devoted to 
the Eighth Route Army for which 
the Communist and other Left-wing 
publicists have built up a formida- 
ble legend. The commander, Chu 
Teh, is described as displaying “the 
kindliness of a Robert E. Lee, the 
humility of an Abraham Lincoln, 
and the tenacity of a U. S. Grant.” 
This may suggest that Major Carl- 
son, in his enthusiasm for the cause 
of the oppressed Chinese, allowed 
his feelings occasionally to over- 
power his judgment. Explaining 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mr. Carlson is objective enough to 
attribute some of the Marshal’s suc- 
cess to his ability to create in each 
political group in China the impres- 
sion that “he secretly sympathizes 
with the doctrines of that group.” 
There is also an attractive person- 
ality portrait of Madame Chiang. 

“China,” it is suggested, “is like 
a gallon jug which Japan is trying 
to fill with a half pint of liquid. 
When her troops move into one sec- 
tion, we move to another, and when 
they pursue us we move back again. 
Japan hasn’t sufficient troops to oc- 
cupy all of China, and so long as 
the people are determined to con- 
tinue resistance she cannot control 
by political means.” In other 
words, the Japs, like other barbaric 
wooers of China, the Tartars, the 
Mongols and the Manchus, are apt 
to be overwhelmed by the van- 
quished. Americans would like to 
believe in this prognosis. 


J. F. T. 
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Theater for Tomorrow: Damien, 
Savonarola, Campion. Three New 
Plays by Emmet Lavery and 
Grace Murphy; Urban Nagle; 
Richard Breen and Harry Schnib- 
be. With a Special Survey of the 
Catholic Tradition in Drama. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.00. 

A Repertory of Plays for a Company 
of Three Players. Vol. III. By 
Charles Rann Kennedy. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

Brief Music. A Sentimental Comedy 
by Emmet Lavery. New York: 
Samuel French. Cloth, $1.50. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

There is no doubt at all that the 
theater of today must have an in- 
jection of idealism if it is to have a 
tomorrow; here, first, is a volume 
of three plays in modern prose of 
some distinction which mark how 
three Catholic idealists gained their 
victory through martyrdom. All 
three plays with their many char- 
acters and sets make unusual de- 
mands upon the producer but, in 
spite of this, Damien and Campion 
with their upwards of fifty players 
have already been produced. Fa- 
ther Nagle has confined his Savona- 
rola to one setting and a cast of 
twenty-two, and his tragedy is the 
most thoughtful and best inte- 
grated. It is also the most lucid 
biography of the difficult Florentine 
Dominican yet written, but it is 
easier to focus interest than affec- 
tion on Savonarola and even his 
own brethren seem rather unduly 
philosophical about his execution. 
In Breen and Schnibbe’s Campion 
we dislike the device of the cross 
upon the curtain and Campion’s re- 
corded monologues between the 
scenes which seem rather over- 
stuffed with history. The scenes 
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with Campion in Rome or on the 
wharf at Calais have more bio- 
graphical than dramatic value; 
drama is most apparent in the post- 
ing of the notice of Elizabeth’s ex- 
communication in Dublin and at the 
trial. In Father Damien, Grace 
Murphy and Emmet Lavery have a 
hero with the strongest and most 
contemporary appeal. They have 
also taken full advantage of the 
Hawaiian background and music, 
and have found both comedy and 
tragic appeal among the natives. 

In Volume III. of Plays for Three 
Players, Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy 
shows less consideration for the 
actual demands of an audience. 
Feeding his imagination richly on 
beauty and holiness, Mr. Kennedy 
curtails no speeches but seems to 
put down every thought that occurs 
to him with no dread of the blue 
pencil as he and Mrs. Kennedy 
(Edith Wynne Matthison) are two 
of the three players. In Beggar’s 
Gift, a modern St. Francis appears 
in tatters, while Bach has inspired 
Face of God, the scene of which is 
a “Sanctuary of Monolithic Spans 
and Columns”; and in Isles of the 
Blest, King Arthur appears with 
Queen Guanhumara (Guenever). 
Too often the symbolism becomes 
as confusing as the nomenclature, 
it being essential for mysticism to 
be built upon a very precise theo- 
logical pattern. 

Brief Music is a collegiate comedy 
with a female cast. Sophomoric 
smartness tends to pall but within 
the limitations he has laid down, 
Mr. Lavery offers a fair amount of 
emotion and humor, 

We must add that in Theater for 
Tomorrow, the same active Mr. 
Lavery not only presents a résumé 
of the Catholic tradition in drama 
but provides a useful list of Catholic 
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plays from the tenth century to the 
present. It was his students at 
Fordham University who wrote and 
produced Campion, and it is Mr. 
Lavery who is responsible for the 
first volume of a series that we 
trust will acquire fame and im- 
petus. E, VR. W. 


The Mystical Theology of St. Ber- 
nard. By Etienne Gilson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The Steps of Humility. By Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. Translated 
by George Bosworth Burch. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 

Eight hundred years ago the ex- 
traordinary Bernard of Clairvaux 
was counseling popes, restraining 
antipopes, arguing with overbold 
thinkers, preaching crusades, guid- 
ing saints—in a word, dominating 
the politico-ecclesiastical world of 
his day; and concerning his intel- 
lectual and spiritual eminence, 
there is general agreement. Some 
scholars deny, however, that behind 
his mystical doctrine there was any 
systematized set of principles; he 
was, they affirm, a purely practical 
teacher. It is to correct this mis- 
conception that M. Gilson publishes 
now an expansion of lectures given 
at the Collége de France and at the 
University College of Wales some 
seven years ago. St. Bernard, we 
are told (although like the other 
mystics of the twelfth century, 
little interested in philosophy), was 
a vigorous and synthetic thinker. 
His mystical teaching even if not 
presented in any one single treatise, 
nevertheless implies a theological 
system; in fact only when his theol- 
ogy is understood can we properly 
appreciate his mystical doctrine. 

Having reviewed Bernard’s lead- 
ing ideas and indicated, or at least 
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suggested, their interconnection, M. 
Gilson presents a sort of “simplified 
diagram” which he describes as an 
anatomical specimen rather than a 
complete picture. He shows how 
the roots of the Benardine system 
may be traced back to the Rule of 
St. Benedict, to St. John, to St. 
Anthony and Cassian, to St. Augus- 
tine, and to St. Gregory; and how 
material drawn from these sources 
is combined into a synthesis that 
contains next to nothing in the way 
of doctrine not taught before, yet 
is obviously the fruit of Bernard’s 
own spiritual life, speculative 
genius, and synthetic power. 

As might have been anticipated, 
M. Gilson, dealing with a subject 
for the treatment of which he is so 
exceptionally well prepared, has 
earned the thanks of students of 
medieval thought and readers of 
mystical literature. 


The writing of the second volume 
named above was also inspired by 
the fact that St. Bernard’s works 
contain no systematic outline of his 
mystical teaching. Mr. Burch pro- 
ceeds along a different method from 
that used by M. Gilson. He makes 
a mosaic of passages from the 
Saint’s letters, sermons, and essays, 
quoting literally or substantially 
the words that St. Bernard wrote on 
the conditions which make mysti- 
cal union possible and the various 
forms which this union assumes. 
The second part of the book con- 
sists of the Latin text of St. Ber- 
nard’s work on the steps of humil- 
ity, with an English translation on 
each opposite page. It is a piece of 
patient, industrious work; and ref- 
erences are precisely indicated. The 
translator does not undertake nor 
does he consider it desirable to 
“observe a word-for-word literal- 
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ness”; yet, conceding this, one may 
still question if he has always hit 
upon le mot juste. He adds notes 
and appendices, sometimes not very 
enlightening, and in some cases 
misleading. With this reservation, 
the book is a welcome addition to 
our spiritual literature. J. McS. 


Richard Crashaw: a Study in Ba- 
roque Sensibility. By Austin War- 
ren. University, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press. $3.00. 
John Cleveland, who was a con- 

temporary of Crashaw’s and Mil- 

ton’s at Cambridge, contributed to 

that collection of poems on the 
death of Edward King, whose sole 
remembered item is “Lycidas.” 

Cleveland’s poem contains these 

lines: 

“My pen’s the spout 

Where the rain-water of mine eyes 
runs out 

In pity of that name, whose fall we 
see 

Thus copied out in grief’s hydrog- 
raphy.” 


That, though not quoted in this 
book, was baroque with a venge- 
ance. It is against the taste of the 
time that Crashaw’s own lines on 
Mary Magdalen must be read: 


“Two walking baths, two weeping 
motions, 

Portable and compendious 
oceans.” 


We laugh or we squirm, as some 
do over Cowper’s disparaged, but 
still moving, hymn. Reproduced 
here is a seventeenth century en- 
graving depicting the Blood of 
Christ pouring as a fountain into a 
huge bowl in which Mercy is most 
unequivocally scrubbing sinners 
clean. Austin Warren, a High An- 








glican professor of English at the 
state university of Iowa, lingers 
over such matters—perhaps be- 
cause Anglicanism, at least in its 
Caroline form, was, like Crashaw, 
baroque. Several of his remarks 
disturb the present reviewer—that 
about “the scholarly dilettante’s 
relish of Chaucer, Racine, Cleve- 
land, Wordsworth, and Whitman” 
for example; and, for another, that 
“the continuance of the Oxford 
Movement within the Anglican 
Church and the development of an 
intelligentsia within the Catholic 
have made the old Faith almost 
fashionable.” The Faith hardly 
seeks to be “fashionable,” and 
something more virile than “schol- 
arly dilettantism” is necessary for 
a true taste in literature. 

But these are only passing objec- 
tions. Apart from such lapses, Mr. 
Warren has brought to his task 
learning and sympathy and a power 
of fine phrasing, as when he writes 
that St. Francis Xavier “embraced 
all Asia in his imagination and 
love,” and says of Crashaw, “His 
was a flaming heart: salamander- 
like, he lived in fire as his natural 
element; desiring a commonplace 
and orderly existence, he placed his 
happiness in essential ecstasy.” It 
was under the Teresian influence 
that Crashaw traveled from the An- 
glican “monastery” of Little Gid- 
dings to Loreto. Though Catholics 
may therefore question the state- 
ment, “Had the Civil War not rude- 
ly terminated an epoch, Crashaw 
would probably have died an Angli- 
can,” Catholics as well as all lovers 
of poetry will be grateful to Mr. 
Warren for this scholarly study. 
That some important points are 
missed is only to be expected; all the 
other points are gracefully and ef- 
fectively made. T. M. 
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Essays and Verses. By Russell Wil- 
bur. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.75. 

In these days of the eloquently 
facile and indefatigable pen it seems 
one of life’s tragic ironies that such 
a mind and heart as Father Wil- 
bur’s should go into Eternity leay- 
ing such meager hostages to Time. 
This slight volume, along with the 
memories which must persist in 
those who knew him or heard him 
speak, make up the record. Yet 
even in these brief pages the record 
is not really meager, because it is 
that of a man and a priest sur- 
charged with vitality both “ethically 
and emotionally” (to borrow his 
own words). 

The opening “letter” which he 
calls a “Preface to Catholicism” 
sums up the mysterious necessities 
of our Faith as they have rarely 
been compassed in twenty pages, 
and as they are hungrily needed by 
a world trying somewhat patheti- 
cally to be both efficient and intel- 
lectual. Here he considers, from 
the dual standpoint of theology and 
human nature, such deep matters 
as the meaning and necessity of 
joy. He defines holiness as “ra- 
tional morality” in the life of one 
“smitten through and through by 
a sense of the terrible beauty and 
strangeness, the deep unfathomed 
mystery, the august yet somehow 
homely lovableness of Life itself.” 
After the intensity of these words 
one is prepared to find the author 
crossing swords with the Puritan 
detachment of Irving Babbitt or 
insisting upon a personal faith as 
at least a “dispositively efficient 
cause” of miracles, or admitting 
that man is not only a “romantic” 
but even a “mystical animal”— 
never wholly to be tamed. 

The publishers warn us that Fa- 
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ther Wilbur’s work is “rough, pro- 
found, jarring and stimulating,” 
but in the essays at least there is 
nothing rough or jarring. His 
thought would seem to owe some- 
thing to the sensitive subtlety of 
Newman, his style something to the 
highbred yet aching humanity of 
Monsignor Benson. By literary 
canons alone the verse might well 
have been omitted, since it rarely 
attains the artistry and inevitability 
of pure poetry and generally re- 
states what has already been said in 
prose. And to perceive how much 
more poetic the prose version is, 
one has but to compare the “four- 
teeners” on the “Fall of Man” with 
that thrilling and suggestive pas- 
sage in which the “corruption of 
our nature” is explained as “the 
radically insatiable and only par- 
tially corrigible exorbitance of hu- 
man desires.” But the recent death 
of Russell Wilbur gives to the book 
as a whole a memorial value. From 
first page to last it is infused by 
that reality which its pilgrim-au- 
thor found often “grim and ter- 
rible on the surface, but at the core 
“infinitely tender, infinitely strong 
to sustain . .. even permanently to 
delight and enrapture the heart of 
man.” K. B. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
In Ten Volumes. Vol. I.; Vol. II. 
Edited by Isaac Landman. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: The Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Inc. $100.00 the 
set. 

Thirty years ago a large scale 
Jewish Encyclopedia was published 
in the United States, but it made its 
appeal solely to scholars and liter- 
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ary specialists. American Jews felt 
the need of an authoritative but 
popular encyclopedia, which would 
serve as an antidote to the poison 
of anti-Semitism, refute the calum- 
nies originating in the spurious 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, ex- 
plain the Jewish interpretation of 
the Old Testament, give brief 
sketches of Jewish historians, scien- 
tists, philosophers, theologians, 
statesmen, novelists, poets, etc. The 
present work, the remaining vol- 
umes of which are in preparation 
(we received Vol. III. yesterday), 
is the answer to this need. 

The most interesting articles in 
these two volumes deal with Anti- 
Semitism, Aryanism, Atonement, 
Bible, Blood Accusation, Burial and 
Burial Customs, and Calendar. 

The editors and contributors 
represent all phases of Judaism, 
orthodox and reformed. Responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed in 
signed articles rests solely with the 
writers. Frequently the false state- 
ments of the Biblical critics are put 
forth as proved facts, even at times 
by the chief editor himself. A typi- 
cal instance is Simon Cohen’s treat- 
ment of Cain and Abel (Gen. iv.). 
He writes: “In its original form the 
story may have been a saga of the 
Kenite Clan intended to explain 
why they never settled down to 
farming, or else a satire on city life, 
with the implication that the 
haughty city dweller was after all 
only a farmer who had gotten into 
trouble and therefore was under a 
curse. A later editor reworked the 
story in the light of higher ethical 
teachings, drawing from it a lesson 
against murder.” B. L. C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Sapphira and the Slave 
Girl. By Willa Cather (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50). Not since 
Lucy Gayheart, published in 1935, 
has Miss Cather published a novel, 
but her followers will gladly excuse 
her sparse productiveness and con- 
sider the waiting worth while, for 
her intermittent books, when they 
do appear, have a chiseled beauty 
that is lacking in most modern 
stories. In Sapphira and the Slave 
Girl Miss Cather uses the directness 
of the fairy tale and the fluidity of 
poetry to depict the refined cruelty 
that Sapphira employs against the 
little slave girl, Nancy. With lucid 
description and subtle suggestion 
she gives a three dimensional qual- 
ity to Sapphira Dodderidge Colbert, 
the owner of great wealth and many 
slaves; to her husband, Henry Col- 
bert, a fine man of a lower social 
class; but most of all to the Dod- 
deridge slaves—Jezebel, the African 
grandmother, Till the devoted serv- 
ant, and little Nancy of the third 
generation of Virginia slaves. The 
one flaw in this delightful book is 
the Epilogue; it could so well have 
been devoted to a satisfying com- 
pletion of the exceptionally well- 
drawn characters. Instead, Miss 
Cather confuses her readers and 
leaves them greatly exasperated. 
The beautiful format of Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl makes it even 
easier to read Miss Cather’s beau- 
tiful prose. 

Mr. Littlejohn. By Martin Flavin 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
It is hard to understand why Har- 
per’s should publish such a book, 
and praise it on the blurb for its 
freshness and originality. It is 
hard too to understand why Phil 
Stong writing in the Saturday Re- 


view of Literature should call it 
“engaging, perceptive, humorous 
and amusingly philosophic,” and 
Page Cooper in the Herald Tribune 
advertise it to the world as “a 
sparkling, well seasoned and pro- 
vocative book.” We found its 
humor forced, its language coarse, 
its philosophy inanely pagan, its 
morals of the gutter, its planning 
incoherent, its hero moronic. They 
tell us that this is Martin Flavin’s 
first novel. We sincerely hope it 
will be his last. 

Come Back to Erin. By Sean 
O’Faolain (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). The hero of this sor- 
did tale is an Irish gunman without 
faith and without morals, who is 
smuggled out of Ireland by his 
friends when the police are hard 
upon his trail. He goes to New 
York City, and tries in vain to in- 
terest the Irish in his revolutionary 
plans. He is not overzealous for 
work, but manages to live on the 
bounty of his drunken brother’s 
wife. Although he detests all that 
she stands for—she comes of a 
wealthy Kentucky family —he is 
nothing loath to commit adultery, 
which is described in perfect De 
Maupassant style. We would ad- 
vise you not to bother about the 
trials of the impoverished Hanna- 
fey family — they include suicides, 
drunkards, the insane, adulterers, 
and arrant fools. The only decent 
character in the novel is Josephine, 
the hero’s Irish sweetheart, whom 
he jilts without a qualm. Why g0 
back to Erin, if no good prospect 
awaits you there, or if you commit 
suicide on the ocean liner leaving 
New York for Cobh? The author 
prostitutes his undoubted literary 
talent. 
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Kingdom of Innocents. By Mildred 
Cram (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). In a beguiling blend of 
phantasy and realism Miss Cram 
tells the story of Richard and Joan, 
two youngsters in their teens, who, 
guided by centuries-old Timothy 
the gardener, go to the druid stones 
set in a mystic circle in the woods 
near their adjoining estates, and 
make a wish never to grow up; 
they would fain remain forever 
young and fresh and innocent. 
Richard’s mother and Joan’s father 
had been killed in an auto smash- 
up a few hours after they had de- 
serted their homes; a servant had 
committed suicide after giving birth 
to an illegitimate child. The chil- 
dren, brought up out and out pa- 
gans find the life of grown-ups 
intolerable; they vow never to 
marry, never to mingle with the 
world outside. How they finally 
have to grow up, how they find out 
the meaning of true love, marry and 
are happy in freeing themselves 
from their childhood promise is a 
tale that is interesting because of 
its deft craftsmanship and improb- 
able setting, and frankly pagan 
from beginning to end. You will 
enjoy the wise words of the goblins, 
the gulls, the peacocks. You will 
marvel at Timothy in the present 
age telling of his gardener appren- 
ticeship in Kenilworth in Elizabeth’s 
time. But we know that Timothy 
is going to live forever. 

Fame Is the Spur. By Howard 
Spring (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.75). This is one of the 


most notable of the season’s novels. 
Etched on a broader canvas than 
the popular My Son, My Son!, it has 
the same grace of style, the same 
narrative skill, the same, if not so 
sustained, a poignancy. The inter- 
est never flags from the first to the 
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last of its 726 pages, despite the fact 
that much of it is devoted to de- 
picting social conditions in the 
British Isles and to political intri- 
cacies that in less expert hands 
might well have become tedious. It 
is all interwoven into the story of 
the poor Manchester boy, who, en- 
dowed with a charm that compelled 
devotion and an eloquence that 
could sway the multitude, helped to 
make and then to break the Labor 
Party in the days of the National 
Government, and ended his career 
in the House of Lords. Side by 
side with his material success is 
ever so deftly portrayed his per- 
sonal deterioration as he betrays 
the cause he championed and suc- 
cumbs to the reward of honor in 
high places. In the delineation of 
Hamer Shawcross, Mr. Spring has 
done a superb piece of portraiture, 
shrewd in exposition and psycho- 
logically sound, for, from beginning 
to end, and often even unconscious- 
ly, fame has been the spur, and 
Shawcross has served only himself. 
Around him are grouped many 
subordinate characters equally well 
drawn, and the crowded panorama 
of England between 1890 and the 
present time is vividly detailed. Mr. 
Spring has given us a novel that is 
rich in human interest, understand- 
ing and compassionate, historically 
enlightening, and inspiring the hope 
that out of the war may come a 
larger measure of social justice to 
the British Isles. 

Fatapoufs and Thinifers. By An- 
dré Maurois (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00). Jean Bruller’s 
illustrations for this typically 
French tale, so well translated by 
Rosemary Benét that it even seems 
to lose some of its Gallic flavor, fit 
into the text admirably. It is a 
highly imaginative story that M. 
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Maurois tells of the sub-surface ad- 
ventures of the Double boys in the 
rival lands of the Fatapoufs and the 
Thinifers, written as might be ex- 
pected with much finesse, with sly 
satire, and with implications that 
do not immediately meet the eye. 
Youngsters will revel in the novel 
adventures, while their elders will 
sense the underlying significance 
so adroitly suggested. 


RELIGION: The Divine Crucible of 
Purgatory. By Mother St. Austin. 
Revised and Edited by Rev. Nicho- 
las Ryan, S.J. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.25). This mas- 
terpiece of Mother St. Austin is the 
most illuminative treatise on the 
nature of Purgatory that has ap- 
peared since St. Catherine of Genoa 
wrote her inspired work. Death 
called the author suddenly before 
she could attempt a complete and 
final revision, but the Superior 
General of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls left the difficult task of revi- 
sion and editing to the able pen of 
Father Nicholas Ryan. Purgatory, 
writes Mother St. Austin, is a 
state in which the Holy Souls are 
cleansed by the attributes of God 
until they have been transformed 
into the unifying companionship 
of the Blessed Trinity, each attri- 
bute working its corresponding ef- 
fect in them. They plunge into 
God’s hiddenness, into the immen- 
sity of His solitude, and His silence. 
This remarkable book is the fruit 
of many meditations on Purgatory, 
of wide reading of theological and 
mystical writings, and above all 
of personal mystical experiences 
which in her humility the author 
tries in vain to hide from her 
readers. 

I, Paul. By Rex Miller (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50). 
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We were prejudiced against this 
book from the start, for the blurb 
falsely announced that St. Paul 
“changed a little sect of the Jews 
into a world conquering faith.” To 
write a life of St. Paul, while 
“avoiding theological arguments 
and dogma,” is to attempt an im- 
possible task. The Apostle in these 
pages tells his own life story, but 
the modernizing of the Scriptural 
text together with a newspaper- 
man’s additions and comments do 
not meet our approval. Nor do we 
like “his aspiring to the hand of 
Caiphas’ daughter,” or the inter- 
mingling of the apocryphal Acts of 
Paul and Thekla with the inspired 
text. Frankly we cannot recom- 
mend this book. 

Homeward Bound. By Rev. 
Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner. $1.75). 
The Hero of these ten dramatic 
tales is, as Father Chetwood says 
in his Foreword, our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
They all emphasize everyman’s 
need of religion; they all illustrate 
the convert-making power of the 
Eucharist in leading non-Catholics 
to the City of Peace, and in bring- 
ing back to the fold hardened apos- 
tates. The characters are not mere 
talking dolls, but real men and 
women. The happenings are all 
imaginary, but absolutely true to 
life. Every experienced priest has 
come across these various human 
types; every experienced priest can 
vouch for similar miracles wrought 
by the Divine prisoner of the taber- 
nacle. You will enjoy this book. 

Our Lady of Wisdom. By Maurice 
Zundel (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50). Of particular value in de- 
votional literature is the kind of 
writing which comes from a warm 
heart and a well-trained mind deal- 
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ing with solid doctrine and present- 
ing the result in words well chosen 
and sincere. Here is one such book. 
It suggests the things which Our 
Lady of Wisdom might choose to 
say in these present days so critical 
for peoples and for countless indi- 
vidual personalities. The illustra- 
tions are reproduced from fine 
medieval paintings, all of which, 
with one possible exception, are 
among the less commonly known 
masterpieces. 

Ascetical Conferences for Religious. 
By Henry A. Gabriel, S.J. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $3.25). Under 
the above title, Father Gabriel al- 
ready favorably known by his vol- 
ume An Eight Day Retreat, pre- 
sents a series of thirty conferences 
for persons living under rules and 
vows and other persons desirous of 
spiritual progress. They reflect the 
author’s long years devoted to the 
study of spiritual literature and his 
wide experience in spiritual direct- 
ing. 


MISCELLANEOUS: An Irish Journey. 
By Sean O’Faolain (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50). John 
Whelen has written a charming 
travelog of his beloved Ireland. He 
pictures vividly for us scores of its 
cities and villages, while at the same 
time he airs his views about the cen- 
sorship, the evil influence of Eng- 
land and the bigoted Orangeism of 
the North, and “the rewarmed 
watery gruel” of the Gaelic Revival. 
Without faith himself he fails to 
do justice to Catholic Ireland. He 
starts his journey, not from Dublin 
as most writers do, but from the 
racing county of Kildare, which re- 
calls the O’Moores of old roaming 
through Naas like a flock of six- 
shooter cowboys. Kilkenny, “the 
marble city,” has a medieval quality 
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which defeats the busyness of its 
streets. It is a city frugal, close, 
idealistic, alive with memories of 
Grattan, Parnell, Tom Moore and 
Standish O’Grady. Thurles re- 
minds him of Archbishop Croke, 
William O’Brien and his Russian 
Jewish wife, a Paris banker’s 
daughter, who spent all her money 
in the Irish cause. Cork, his birth- 
place, is a town with a sting, in- 
habited by Irish Gascons, “the most 
acidulous race we breed.” And so 
on goes his incisive comment on 
city and countryside. The author’s 
literary art and descriptive gift are 
well matched by Paul Henry’s 
beautiful pictures in white and blue 
and gray together with his collotype 
plates in soft-toned sepia. 

The Trojan Horse in America. By 
Martin Dies (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50). The United States owes 
a great debt to Martin Dies, through 
whose labors the vast majority of 
our people have at last come to re- 
alize the existence in our midst of 
the Trojan horse mentioned by 
Dimitroff during the Seventh Work 
Congress held in Moscow, August 
2, 1935. The present volume men- 
tions scores of anti-American or- 
ganizations, often camouflaged un- 
der patriotic names, that are in the 
pay of Stalin, Hitler and Musso- 
lini; it proves to the hilt that Com- 
munism is rampant among the un- 
employed, the Negroes, in the labor 
unions, in the courts, in the Fed- 
eral government. With the coun- 
try committed to a great defense 
program it is well to know that the 
spearhead of the Nazi movement 
here is the German-American Bund, 
and that the source of Fascist activ- 
ity and propaganda is the Italian 
consular service. It is hard to un- 
derstand why the White House has 
greeted in conference and letters 








































organizations like the National Ne- 
gro Congress and the Workers’ Alli- 
ance; why Mrs. Roosevelt has been 
a speaker for the American Youth 
Congress and the World Youth 
Congress; why Harold L. Ickes, 
Henry Wallace, Frank Murphy, 
Archibald MacLeish, and others 
should have lent their names to or- 
ganizations subversive of American 
democracy. Have they all been 
thoroughly duped? Do we realize 
that two thousand outright Com- 
munists are still holding govern- 
ment jobs in Washington? 

Grand Inquisitor. By Walter 
Starkie. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 18s. (Toronto, Canada: The 
Musson Book Co.). Although both 
Prescott and Robertson have done 
less than justice to Ximenéz, there 
is fairly wide recognition of the es- 
sential greatness of this Franciscan 
cardinal. To have been associated 
with the Spanish Inquisition, and 
to have been an advisor—even after 
the event—of the government re- 
sponsible for the expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews, is surely no rec- 
ommendation to favor at the pres- 
ent day; yet over against this, writ- 
ers have willingly set Ximenéz’ 
attitude toward the unrestrained 
preaching of indulgences in his 
archdiocese of Toledo, in the year 
1513, and his collaboration in the 
production of the celebrated Poly- 
glot Bible of 1520. Bishop Hefele’s 
life of the Cardinal, translated by 
Dalton, and more recently Marie 
R. Madden’s Study of Political 
Theory and Law in Medieval Spain, 
have helped to make English read- 
ers acquainted with this prelate- 
statesman’s enormous contribution 
to the welfare of his country. Now 
comes a popular and easily read- 
able, but nevertheless, solid and 
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Inquisitor’s life and times by a 
writer who contrives to impart an 
immense amount of information 
through the medium of a conversa- 
tional and sometimes imaginative 
style. Of necessity the author’s 
concession to the requirements of 
the average reader, detract from 
the precision of his treatment; but, 
on the other hand, his method will 
help to secure a wide circulation for 
a book which weil deserves it. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: A Brief 
Study of the Four Gospels, with Dis- 
cussion Club questions, by Rev. Jo- 
seph I. Malloy, C.S.P. (10 cents); 
Nazism versus Religion, by Raymond 
T. Feely, S.J.; Eastern Catholics, by 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R., 
Lic.Sc.Eccl.Orient. (10 cents); Re- 
spect and Obey! The Fourth Com- 
mandment with Discussion Club 
Outline, by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, 
S.J.; The Story of St. Joseph for Chil- 
dren, by Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. 
(new format); The Rural South: 
Problem or Prospect?, by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D.; Ques- 
tions of the Day Series: Religion Is 
Only Wishful Thinking, Is Religion 
a Racket?, Religion Is an Opiate, 
Religion Is Only for Weaklings, Re- 
ligion and the Fifth Column, by Rev. 
Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 5 cents 
each). 

Catholic Hour Addresses: The 
Social Crisis and Christian Patriot- 
ism by John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. 
(15 cents); Missionary Responsi- 
bility by Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., LL.D. (10 cents); 
America and the Catholic Church by 
Rev. John J. Walde (15 cents); 
Crucial Problems, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P. (15 cents); Are You 
Missing Something? What Use Do 
You Make of the Sign of the Cross? 
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by Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm.; 
The Road to Peace by Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman (Huntington, 
Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
5 cents each). 

Books Control the Future, by Her- 
bert O’H. Walker, S.J.; “If I Were 


God... ”, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work 
Press. 10 cents each). Novena to 


St. John the Baptist, Forerunner of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (New York: 
The Sentinel Press. 10 cents). The 
Story of Friendship House, What It 
Is, How It Started, What Is Its Fu- 
ture?, by the Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck (New York: The Blessed 
Martin Guild. 25 cents). Do You 
Remember the Dying?, by Very Rev. 
Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B. (Collegeville, 
Minn.: Sponsa Regis, St. John’s 
Abbey. 10 cents). Days of Danger, 
an Unofficial Diary of Missionary 
Life During Thirteen Months of 
the Sino-Japanese War by Sister 
M. Leonardo, S.L. (St. Columbans, 
Nebr.: Foreign Mission Society, 15 
cents). Prayers for the Holy Hour, 
Compiled and Arranged by Rev. 
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James J. Graham, M.A. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 25 
cents). The Other Sheep, a Dramatic 
Sketch by Angela A. Clendenin (25 
cents); Catholic Action Leaflets: 
Prayers Nos. 1-10 (50 cents per hun-. 
dred. Wichita, Kans.: Catholic 
Action Committee). 

Vital American Beliefs, by Sum- 
ner Harwood (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Cambridge Analytical Services. 25 
cents). Challenge to the Americas, 
by John I. B. McCulloch. Illustrated 
by Bunji Tagawa (New York: The 
Foreign Policy Association. Head- 
line Books No. 26. 25 cents). In- 
ternational Conciliation, November, 
1940: “The Pétain Government and 
the Vichy Régime,” by Robert Kent 
Gooch and the Text of the Broad- 
cast to the United States by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII; December, 1940: 
“The Foreign Policy of the United 
States,” by the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, etc.; Documents for the Year 
1940; January, 1941: “Address of the 
Marquess of Lothian, etc. (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 5 cents each). 
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